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Events of the Geek. 


Tue debate on the Treaty in the Dail went badly in 
its earlier phases, but had a remarkable recovery on Tues- 
day. 
associated in the struggle of the last two years would so 





Tt looked last week as if the Irishmen who had been 


conduct their differences as to prevent violent or lasting 
conflict. This hope was doomed to disappointment, though 
it was presently shown that no vital ground of difference 
separated the combatants. Mr. de Valera, Mr. Childers, 
and Mr. Etchingham put their arguments with an 
unsparing bitterness, and all idea of preserving some sort 
of concord had evidently vanished from their minds in 
the course of the private sittings. Intense hostility to 
the settlement is natural in the speeches of the widow 
of the Mayor of Limerick and the sister of the Lord 
Mayor of Cork. But it is difficult to understand the 
disregard of all consideration for the future peace of 
Ireland which is manifest in the speeches of the leaders 


to whom we have referred. 
* * * 


Mr. Coins answered their arguments. He showed 
that the Treaty gave Ireland security and freedom, and 
that the visible proof of its importance was the 
withdrawal of the British forces. He reminded the Dail 
that the Irish delegates were not dictating to a van- 
quished enemy. Count Plunkett, father of a victim of 
Easter week, opposed the Treaty, and Mr. McBride, 
brother of another victim, supported it. Mr. Childers 
argued that the British Government could still interfere 
in Ireland, though it is difficult to believe that he 
thinks that there is any danger on this head, for he must 
know what has become of the veto in the Dominions. 
But the strongest speech for Mr. de Valera came from 
Mr. Barton, one of the signatories, who said that he and 
Mr. Gavan Duffy had only signed because Mr. Lloyd 
George had threatened immediate war, and that he 
would have preferred war, but was not ready to take the 
risk of committing the Irish people. He added that he 
now fulfilled his obligation and recommended the Treaty 
to the Dail. Unhappily it is not his recommendation 
but his disclosure which has counted. We greatly regret 
the incident. To isolate this one point from the negotia- 
tion as a whole was not only to strike a blow at the peace 





of the two nations, but to discredit the sweeping gains 
secured by the Irish delegation. That, we suppose, was 
the intention. But we should be slow to believe that it 
was Mr. Barton’s. 

* * * 

It was indeed natural for Mr. Barton to wish to 
explain how he gave his signature to the Treaty. But the 
disclosure he made was unfair because it was only partial, 
and therefore misleading. The urgency of the decision 
on that Monday evening was caused by the time limit 
arranged with Sir James Craig. If any settlement was 
to be made affecting Ulster, it had to be reached that 
night. Now this urgency told in one sense against 
Ireland, for it compelled a decision when the delegates 
would have liked to consult the Dail Cabinet. But it 
also told in Ireland’s favor, for during the Monday 
Ministers made concessions which they were very reluc- 
tant to grant. Nobody thinks that the British 
Government would have given way on the question that 
the Irish delegates had to decide that night, and there- 
fore Ireland lost nothing in substance. On the other 
hand, it was only the pressure of urgency that brought 
British Ministers to yield on some of the points on which 
they had insisted. If the opportunity had slipped, 


Treland would have been the loser. 
* * * 


Mr. GrirrritH opened the proceedings on Monday 
with a motion for approval of the Treaty, presented in 
a moderate and convincing argument. He showed that 
Ireland was completely her own mistress under the 
Treaty, and he pointed out that whereas the sympathy 
of the world had been with Ireland in her struggle, that 
sympathy would be lost if she refused this offer and decided 
to fight for the difference between formal association 
within the British Empire and the in-and-out plan recom- 
mended by Mr. de Valera. Mr. McKeown, the famous 
blacksmith of Ballinasloe, seconded the motion. Mr. de 
Valera followed in a vehement speech, contending that 
under the Treaty the chief executive authority in Ireland 
would be the British monarch, and declaring that to sign 
the Treaty meant to do what Parnell refused to do, and 
put a limit to the march of a nation. This argument 
would be equally true of the kind of treaty that Mr. de 
Valera was prepared to recommend, but failed to disclose 
to the Dail till the fact was dragged out of him. 

* * * 

Towarps the close of Tuesday’s sitting the defenders 
of the Treaty secured a momentous and probably a 
de Valera’s opposition meant 
nothing at all if not that he was for a Republic rather 
than for association with the British Commonwealth. 
But it turned out that he had all along been willing to 
accept the association, and only wanted a slightly 
different form of oath. Ireland, therefore, would be 
entitled to say that he was willing to see her drenched 
in blood, not for a principle, but for a phrase. Again 
Mr. de Valera cut the ground from under his feet by 


conclusive gain. Mr. 
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admitting that if the Treaty were submitted to the Irish 
electorate they would accept it. Mr. de Valera has, 
therefore, no standing in the real controversy. He has 
given up the issue, and he admits that the country is 
against him. The out-and-out Republican Dr. McCartan 
therefore drew the conclusion that if the idea of an Irish 
Republic had been killed, the act had been done, not in 
London, but in Dublin. That not only Dublin, but fight- 
ing Ireland believes that the Treaty gives the country her 
freedom was shown by speeches from two members from 
County Cork and one from Kerry—the places where the 
physical battle was sternest and the military hand the 
heaviest. One of these gentlemen was interrupted by a 
lady, who said “No’’ to his assertion that his con- 
stituents were all for the Treaty. The interrupter 
proved to be Miss Brodrick, Lord Midleton’s sister. 
“There is a minority of one,’ retorted Mr. Lynch, “ an 
Englishwoman.’’ 
* * * 

As for the competing forms of the oath, it is clear 
that the de Valera version has no more attraction for 
Republican Ireland than that commended by Mr. Collins 
and Mr. Griffith. Here are the two formulas :— 


Tue TREATY’S. 

“5 do solemnly swear ik 
true faith and allegiance to 
the Constitution of the Irish 
Free State as by law estab- 
lished, and that I will be 
faithful to H.M. King George 
V., his heirs and successors 
by law, in virtue of the com- 
mon citizenship of Ireland 
with Great Britain and her 
adherence to and member- 
ship of the group of nations 
forming the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 


De VALERA’S. 

do swear to bear 
true faith and allegiance to 
the constitution of Ireland 
and the Treaty of Association 
of Ireland with the British 
community of nations and to 
recognize the King of Great 
Britain as head of the Asso- 
ciated States.’’ 








What is the precise degree of independence lost to 
Ireland by vowing to be “ faithful to”’ the King which 
is gloriously won back again by merely “ recognizing ”’ 
him as head of a national association to which you 
adhere? The one form—which happens to be by far the 
more democratic—slightly emphasizes the honorable side 
of the bond; the other its constitutional character. 
Mr. de Valera has been likened to Parnell. But that 
great man was a merchant of realities, not a dealer in 
verbal quibbles. 
* * 

Waat may be the most important in the long series 
of Allied consultations opened on Monday with the visit 
of MM. Briand and Loucheur to Downing Street. The 
declared bankruptcy of Germany is, of course, its occa- 
sion, and, for France at least, the settlement of repara- 
tions will remain its central object. One gathers that 
the French will agree to modify the scheme for the 
payment of the indemnity imposed last May, and may 
accept a moratorium, but they are said to be adamant 
in refusing to reduce the total. But we note symptoms 
of sanity. The old cry for military sanctions is nearly 
dead. What M. Poincaré and his school now clamor for 
is the administration of German finances as a bankrupt 
concern by Allied receivers—a variant of “ Ottomaniza- 
tion ’’ in which, we hope, they have had no assistance from 
Lord d’Abernon, now of Berlin and late of Constanti- 
nople. That may be politically just as objectionable 
and just as foolish, but it is not quite in the old 
vein of truculent militarism. Also, the faint, small 
voice of a Liberal opposition is at last making itself 
heard in France, with M. Painlevé, a very able and 
sincere, if not very forceful man, as its leader. It is also 
a good sign that M. Briand told the Senate last week 
with quite unusual emphasis and decision that the epoch 





of armed intervention in Russia is finally closed. The 
French, in short, seem a little less French than before. 


* * * 


Mr. Lioyp Georce’s plan is, on the other hand, to 
lead up to an economic settlement of the whole European 
issue (indemnity, Allied debts, and Russian reconstruc- 
tion) through a political settlement. The ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian,’’ we imagine correctly, attributes to him the 
bold idea of concluding a European Triple or Quadruple 
Pact on the Far Eastern model. Britain, France, 
Germany, and perhaps Belgium, are to form a partner- 
ship or alliance of mutual insurance. The Rhineland 
will be in this bond what the Pacific islands are in that 
Pact. Its military neutralization is to be guaranteed, 
and if any of the four Powers should enter it with troops, 
the other three will oppose the aggressor. We under- 
stand this to mean the de-militarization of the Rhineland, 
and not its separation from Germany. It involves, of 
course, the ending of the Occupation. This sagacious 
plan should, if France really is anxious for security, 
satisfy her, and ought to lead up easily to the other 
indispensable items of a political settlement—the official 
recognition of Russia and the conclusion of peace with 
Turkey. It is said that Mr. Lloyd George is ready to 
restore Asia Minor to Turkey, with guarantees for 
Christian minorities (which we hardly dare to hope will be 
adequate), and to evacuate Constantinople, bringing in 
the League of Nations as the guarantor of minorities— 
an immense change from the inter-Allied dictatorship 
set up by the Treaty of Sevres. These preliminaries 
settled, a European economic conference would follow. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, what is the true substance of this 
debate on the financial plight of Germany? _Broader- 
minded business men demand a drastic reduction of 
reparations because they know Germany cannot pay 
the present demands, and that her bankruptcy, 
followed by the Allied receivership for which the 
French are continually pressing, would spell disaster 
for the entire economic system of Europe. Narrower- 
minded men continue to reproach Germany with con- 
tinuing inflation and with under-taxation of her citizens, 
regardless of the fact that the policy of the Allies is 
responsible for both these vices. Germany has no export 
surplus out of which reparation payments can be made. 
She cannot to any extent find means of payment by mort- 
gaging her property, for the further reparation demands 
(C Bonds) prevent her from giving any security. She is, 
therefore, driven to have recourse to printing more and 
more marks, and selling them to foreign speculators. Her 
last payment was largely financed in this way. In point 
of fact, most of such reparation payments as have been 
made have come out of the pockets of these speculators 
in the Allied and neutral countries. For when large 
enough quantities of marks are placed abroad, the temp- 
tation to inflate further, so as to buy back these marks 
at a great gain, becomes irresistible. The recent sharp 
lesson must, however, have curbed the zest of foreign and 
home speculators, and made this game a less reliable 
source of reparation payment for the future. 


* * * 


Tue other aspect of the matter favoring a drastic 
revision is the grotesque combination of the demand for 
Germany to pay with the refusal to receive the goods in 
which alone that payment can be made. “ Pay anything 
you like to anybody else, but for God’s sake don’t pay 
us!’’ isthecry. Before it, we are almost screwed up to 
the point of disclaiming all reparation due to us. But 
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we justly feel that to do this unconditionally might not 
be good policy. For, if France went on demanding large 
monetary payments, in addition to the material restora- 
tion of the Loucheur-Rathenau arrangement, the stimu- 
lation of German export trade, which really frightens us, 
would continue. And France does want money very 
badly, and will certainly take advantage of any uncon- 
ditional remission on our part to press for more. Indeed, 
this need of France to get money in order to balance her 
Budget is, perhaps, the best security Europe has against 
the Chauvinism of the implacables. For by no specious 
reasoning can the invasion of the Ruhr and the political 
break-up of Germany be made to yield hard cash. 
* * * 

Tue only way for France to get any money in addi- 
tion to material reparations is through an international 
arrangement converting the reparation bonds already 
given to the Allies into saleable securities. But to do 
this the first requirement is to cancel the unissued 
C Bonds, and to cut down the amount for which formal 
payment has to be made to some really manageable sum, 
say £2,000 millions. Making all due allowance for 
defects in the German taxing system, no well- 
informed person believes that Germany, weakened by the 
loss of Silesia and other resources, could possibly be made 
to pay more than the annual sums necessary for interest 
and sinking fund on some such amount. A clear condi- 
tion of this revision should be the stoppage of all further 
printing of money. This would not only enable Germany 
to raise a reasonable amount of long-term credit to help 
in the early instalments, which could not be met by 
export surpluses, but would produce the stability of 
exchange which is so essential not only to her recovery 
but to that of Europe. This planting out of the repara- 
tion bonds (guaranteed by the Allied Governments, or 
preferably by the League of Nations) would do more 
than any other single act to relieve the political and 
economic strain from which Europe is suffering. It opens 
the way to every other restoration measure. 

* * * 

Tove the Washington Conference continues to sit 
in private, the very grave matter which is holding up 
its further progress has got fully into the Press. It is 
once more the naval ambitions of France. Mr. Hughes 
originally assessed both the French and Italian fleets at 
the figure 1.75, as compargd with British and American 
5, and the Japanese 3. With this allotted strength Italy 
is well content. France, however, put forward a sur- 
prising programme of new battleship construction. She 
claimed to be excused from the naval holiday, and pro- 
posed to build a fleet of ten new post-Jutland capital 
ships. As these would cost not less than £100,000,000, 
public opinion, especially in America, finds it hard to 
understand why France, which professes to be the 
neediest of all the victors, is precisely the one, and the 
only one, which seeks to escape the blessings of the 
economical holiday. M. Briand had done his best to 
excuse French militarism on land by throwing all the 
blame on Germany and Russia. But who was to blame 
for this naval programme? After what were evidently 
stormy sittings, in which both Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Balfour are said to have used some plain language, the 
French delegates are understood to have withdrawn their 
claim for a plenary indulgence in the matter of capital 
ships. But it is not clear that they have yet accepted 
the “ holiday.”’ 

. + 

Tue French, in any case, after renouncing the big 
offence of the capital ships, cling obstinately to sundry 
cherished peccadilloes in the matter of cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines. In this respect, it is said, 





they absolutely refuse to accept any limitation by the 
Conference. The argument that commerce-destroyers 
and submarines are purely defensive weapons strikes most 
of us as a rather grim joke. Lord Lee, it is said, will 
urge the complete abolition of the submarine. Such case 
as there is for France has been put, though with little 
conviction, by the “ Times.’’ From the conclusion of the 
‘“ Entente’’ onwards she gradually allowed her already 
decadent fleet to become obsolete. In the technical sense 
she really has nothing that a modern expert would con- 
sent to call a fighting navy. She wants permission to 
revive her old traditions. That is so, but why! From 
1904 to 1918 she virtually entrusted the defence of her 
coasts and colonies to us, while she used her money to 
strengthen her army. We defended her so completely 
that her only enemy is now totally disarmed at sea. 
Where and who is the new enemy? It is odd that the 
French, who seem to value American sympathy, should 
fail so completely to understand the impression they are 
creating. The effect will be bad for them, a consequence 
which might leave us cold, but that it will also be bad 
for Europe. Admiral Le Bon has thrown overboard 
what chance there was of any early help from America 
for Europe. 
* * % 

Ir is good news for Russia that the discussion of her 
status and her debts should come promptly before a 
Conference, and it is said that Mr. Lloyd George is eager 
to help in the restoration of Russian agriculture by a 
reconstruction loan. But if we delay much longer we 
shall be recognizing a corpse. Dr. Nansen’s terrible 
picture of the famine area does but confirm the news 
which comes from all the British workers there. One of 
the Friends has stated the figures for the small district 
in which he was working in the Samara province. It had 
9,000 inhabitants. Of these 500, in round numbers, died 
in September, 1,000 in October, and 1,500 in November. 
With this progressive death-rate there will be no one left 
alive to reap the winter corn when it ripens. The famine 
has routed private relief, which may at the best save 
a couple of million children, but practically no adults, 
out of a population of twenty millions. There is panic 
and disease as well as hunger, and, as Mr. Bertrand 
Russell reminded us last week, starvation is neither a 
quick nor an easy death. 

* * * 

One hope there is. Mr. Harding has asked Congress 
for a grant of 20 million dollars (nearly £5,000,000) to 
buy maize and seed-corn. If the Senate agrees, and 
transport works promptly, that may just avail to save 
a large proportion of the survivors. We can only hail 
this fine act of generosity with respect and—envy. It 
makes our own official grant of £100,000 worth of sur- 
plus, unmarketable stores seem pitiably shabby. If this 
news should be confirmed, we trust that the British 
Government will not draw the conclusion that nothing 
more need be done. This grant, big as it is, is not enough 
even for food. But the cattle and horses of the peasants 
are dead or dying. They must be fed or replaced if any 
ploughing is to be done next April. Help of one sort or 
another, for the hospitals, for the orphans, and for the 
restarting of agriculture, will be needed for months to 
come. We would back the plea of Dr. Nansen by an 
urgent appeal to Mr. Lloyd George to give on a scale 
worthy of this American example. We have not 
America’s wealth, but £1,000,000 spent on agricultural 
implements would have the double merit of helping back 
these stricken peasants to life and giving work to our 
own unemployed. Let it be considered as a thank- 
offering for the gains of the Irish settlement and 
Washington. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WHY PERISH ? 


“ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 





“ Tue first Revolution has come to an end, and the second 
has begun,’’ said a recent observer of affairs in Central 
and East Central Europe to the writer of this article. 
“ The first was a Revolution of ideas. The second will be 
a Revolution of despair. It will have no leaders, for the 
older political class is incompetent, and is distrusted, 
while the Communist Party everywhere declines in 
numbers and in intellectual strength. It will be induced 
not by absolute starvation, for even in the Succession 
States there is a bare subsistence for all, but by the work- 
men’s despair of ever rising above the struggle for bread, 
and by the defeat both of his ideals and of his material 
hopes. Hence, when he thinks at all, he thinks of 
destruction. In this sense, or no-sense, he has begun to 
act, as at Buda-Pesth, for example, where five factories, 
including a flour-mill, have been burned down, and as 
in the anti-Schieber and anti-luxury riots of Vienna. 
There is no revolutionary solution. But if time could 
be given to reform the currencies and restart the 
economic machine, so that its managers could make 
their contracts with some little hope of a stable exchange 
and an expanding market, a new impulse might be 
imparted to society, national and international. But 
where is that to come from? America and England do 
not act. France is busy enough, but she does nothing 
but destroy. Again, if the directors of production in 
each national centre—the banks, the manufacturers, and 
the trade unions——were to meet, and they in turn asked 
representative nationals in other States to join them, 
credit might be attracted and industry might revive. 
Otherwise—chaos.”’ 

We have no means of judging whether this specula- 
tion is exact, or whether the absence of hope in Central 


Europe will drive men to violence or sink them in soulless | 


despair. In either case the life will have gone out of a 
society in which Capitalism will have shown its power to 
deaden what Militarism has left standing, and new Revo- 
lution proves to be little more than old Tyranny writ 
different. But we confess to feeling appalled at the mere 
thought of the moral weakness and treachery which such 
a fate would imply. Man having everything he wants to 
make him happy—-love, pity, energy, the sciences and 
the arts, a subduable earth and a sublime religion— 
having struggled through his childhood and acquired the 
gift for social union, would be a pitiful poltroon 
to let its difficulties baffle him now. Grant that for the 
moment war, his great enemy, has embruted him again. 
But it has not permanently changed his moral nature or 
checked his mental acquisitiveness. It has made him 
poor. It has despoiled his fields and factories, and buried 
ten millions of the best young workers. And it has 
made a thoroughly rotten political Europe. Four 
years of incessant struggle ruined Russia, and unknit 
one of the two great politico-economic units on her 
western borders. The Treaty of Versailles put 
the cap on this disintegrating work. It raised the 
most military of the greater nations to a position 
of power they have always abused, and put the 
naturally industrious and speculative people in slavery. 
Till the proper balance between Germany and France 
is restored, and the former released for her natural 
job of civilizing Russia, material well-being cannot 
return to Europe. But that is not a work of force. 




















It is an effort of intelligence and persuasion ; and if only 


man wills it strongly enough, it can yet be accomplished. 


There, indeed, is the great obstacle. It is will that 
seems wanting, a moral purpose adequate to apply the 
reports of man’s intelligence to his individual and social 
welfare. The war has brought home to him certain 
definite moral information. It has taught him, for 
example, that while there are wicked men and women 
everywhere, there is no such thing as the wicked nation, 
and that having made a treaty on that basis, he will have 
to undo or to modify it. It is a warning to him that 
economic and political transactions designed to hurt his 
neighbors are apt to hurt him too. All such reports his 
religion had always made to him, if only he had observed 
the fact and allowed it to penetrate the thick veil of his 
passions. But then religion is not an actual and living 
thing to Christian Europe, as it is to Mohammedan or 
Hindu Asia and Africa. It is to our sophisticated age 
what it was to the childlike, non-moral medieval world— 
an ornament, a mascot, worn in church, and masked by 
a thousand half-conscious hypocrisies of speech and 
action. The mere day-by-day observance of the central 
Christian precept, which is the Golden Rule, would suffice 
to stop war, famine, plague, and most social diseases, 
and to raise the whole Western world to an unimaginable 
condition of happiness, beauty, and wealth. Yet man, 
in the recurring hour of his greater trials, disregards the 
monitor within, and rushes, unheeding, to his ruin. 

How, then, avoid these crises of our society? This 
is the great, the superincumbent, task of all teachers, 
artists, journalists, politicians, lawyers, doctors, and 
men of business, no less than of the avowedly 
religious profession, and there is no other. It is 
useless talking fashion, literature, gossip, philosophy, 


the theatre, to the society of to-day. It wants 
salvation. Here are we, English, Irish, French, 
Germans, Russians, and Americans, shipwrecked 


together and liable to perish. The doctrine of self- 
subsistence will save none of us; for what happens to 
Vienna to-morrow may happen to Paris or London the 
week or the year after; nor, as the example of Russia 
shows, will the dominance of any class preserve it, or the 
material power or the physical remoteness of any one 
nation stay the course of the all-encompassing storm. 
The more military or the more primitive stocks might, 
indeed, survive a general crash of civilization. But man 
does not want to be always living the centuries over again ; 
he wants to advance from strength to strength, and in the 
hour when Nature seems about to yield him up her vital 
secret, to be ready to confide it to Colleges of Einsteins, 
rather than to Staffs of Jenghis Khans. The trouble is that 
the imminent peril of society remains unexplored and 
almost unguessed by it. While man fears what is really not 
fearful at all—the loss of comfort or the spread of the 
doctrine of equality—he does not dread the most horrible 
thing that could happen to him, namely, the loss of all 
sense of the unity of the human race. The irony is that 
this blindness should have fallen on Europe at a time 
when, if she had kept the peace for twenty years longer, 
and had gone on impreving her farming and industries, 
she need not, in thirty more years, have had 
a single miserably poor household outside the more back- 
ward parts of Russia. Science would have done all that 
and more for her, joined, as it was, to the crowning 
blessing of a religion necessary to the right use of the 
scientific mind. 

Why, then, not try Christianity? It is said 
to be an uncompanionable religion, a school for saints, 
too high for average manhood to attain to. But 
at least it cannot be worse than the war, or 
the famine, or the policy of the Black-and-Tans. 
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As a mystery we suppose that men will never 
agree on it. But as a doctrine of life there is 
nothing intellectually simpler. We have only to trans- 
late it into the practice of doing to others as we would 
that they should do to us, putting ourselves in the other 
fellow’s place, and forgiving, or at least forgetting, the 
real or the fancied injuries that he has done 
to us. And we have only to transmute these 
doctrines of common sense into politics, and let 
them appear as disarmament, the revision of the 
Treaty, the withdrawal of the occupations, the 
relief of the famine, the opening of Russia, the pool- 
ing of credits, the forgiveness of debts, the union of the 
sundered States, and the establishment and endowment 
of the League of Nations, and in a twelvemonth or so 
Europe will have grown out of all knowledge of her 
battered and disfigured self. That is not Utopia. It is 
a perfectly practical, realizable thing, and any Govern- 
ment or nation willing it as an act of martyrdom would 


find itself to be the one State that all the rest would | 
For thus, and thus only, does the life ; 


unite to preserve. 
of man go on. 





A PACIFIC PACT FOR EUROPE. 


rupt Germany, she has in two directions disclosed her 
own policy towards us. After defending before the 
Washington Conference a claim to an army which 
enables her to dominate Europe on land, she has startled 
even her least critical friends with a project for building 
up a new and very costly navy, which would make her 
what Germany was, the second naval power. It seems 
a singular use to make of the sums which she would 
have us help her to extort from Germany. Nor is it 
possible to conceive of any use to which this new fleet 
could be put, unless it were to oppose our own. In the 
second place, she has in effect withdrawn from the 
Treaty of London which constituted the Alliance in 
1914, by making her own separate peace with Turkey, 
and that on terms which in some serious respects seem to 
infringe upon our obvious interests in the East. There 
is a duality in all this, which plainly must be simplified 
in one way or the other. If the spirit of an alliance or 
Entente continues, we must try by mutual concessions to 
formulate a common policy not merely on the German 
question, but in Turkish and Russian matters also. But 
in that case it is an elementary condition of even 
moderately friendly relations that neither party must 
have reason to suspect the other of arming against its 
partner. The other alternative is that we abandon the 
pretence that any sort of Entente unites us. 
case the French must not expect us to assist them further, 
either in financial or in diplomatic ways, in their dealings 
with Germany. On the contrary, it would be our 
manifest interest to stand aside, or even resolutely to 
oppose them. 

It is not an easy choice to make. On the one hand, 
the partnership has worked ill from the Armistice 
onwards. The fault was by no means all on the French 


side, for our own pursuit of egoistic aims nade it impos- | 


sible for us, with any decency, to oppose theirs. Each 
has encouraged the worse self of the other. Latterly our 
commercial distresses have brought us sharply back to 
a more international habit of thought. The French, on 
the other hand, nearly self-supporting as their rich and 
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beautiful country is, continue to be as self-centred as ever. 
Their governing class of slippery politicians, with eyes 
fixed on the chantage of the Press, seem to have returned 
to Napoleonic traditions, and it is hard to interpret their 
naval ambitions save as a preparation to defend their 
continental hegemony against an eventual challenge from 
us. Such a challenge, in one form or another, would 
inevitably come, for the results of the “ French peace ”’ 
in Europe fully justify M. Clemenceau’s epigram that 
“peace is war pursued by other means.’’ To put it on 
the lowest level, the ruin of all Europe east of the Rhine 
is steadily presaging our own ruin also. Positively there 
is nothiag to be said for this partnership. Negatively it 
may be defended on the ground that an isolated France 
would have worked still greater havoc. That is a reason- 
able view of tendencies. It may very well be argued that 
ere now France would have seized the Ruhr coalfield, and 


' given the whole of Upper Silesia to the Poles. The war 


with Russia would probably have been renewed at the 
first threat of the Volga famine. We might have had a 
Hapsburg king-in Central Europe, and perhaps a 
separated monarchical Bavaria. That is one tenable 


; view, and it is the usual German view, for the Germans, 
| oddly enough, are nearly unanimous in desiring the main- 
; tenance of the Entente. The other view, which, to our 
| mind, is equally arguable, is that isolation on the con- 
ANOTHER reparations crisis is upon us, and it is even | 
more clearly than its predecessors a crisis in our rela- | 
tions with France. At the moment when France asks |; 
from us heavy financial sacrifices, and once more solicits | 
our aid in extracting indemnities from a literally bank- | 


trary would sober France. She would feel the danger 
which she only pretends to feel to-day. It is probable 
enough that she is reckless and domineering precisely 
because she believes that in case of real need she has got 
our army and our fleet behind her. If, at last, by years 
of intolerable bullying and exaction, she should goad 
Germany and Russia into joint resistance, she would call 
it ‘aggression,’ and appeal for our support. If the 
Entente or the Alliance held, it must ultimately mean 
that support. 

There is a third way which might solve this diffi- 
culty. The Pacific Pact might serve as a model. Here 
four Powers came together, and in the process dissolved 
an old military alliance which united two of them. We 
object to giving France a special military guarantee, 
firstly because she does not need it if she will show even 
common prudence, and secondly because we fear that she 
would abuse it. If we are to give guarantees, other 
than the general guarantee of the League’s Covenant, 
we should say that a disarmed Germany wedged between 
France and Poland stands in much graver need of insur- 
ance. The obvious thing to do is to devise a mutual 
guarantee, on the Pacific model, which would insure not 
only France, but Germany and _ ourselves also. 
Mr. Wells has drawn a suggestive distinction between 
‘alliances for’? and “‘ alliances against.’’ The 
Japanese connection was an “‘ alliance against,’’ and so 
was the alliance of 1914, and the Entente which preceded 
it. The Pacific Pact is directed against no outside 
Power. It is a means of keeping the peace between the 
four Pacific Powers. We think that if France could be 
induced to consent to a European bond on the same plan, 
to include Great Britain, herself, and Germany, there 
might be hope of a fresh start. For our part we should 
welcome Italy also as a member. The idea is “‘ in the 
air.” Mr. Churchill hinted at it a few weeks ago. The 
‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ attributes it definitely to 
Mr. Lloyd George. The ‘‘ Echo de Paris’’ has heard 
of it. 

Our own view of such a Pact would depend upon the 
extent to which the signatory Powers were prepared to 
carry out the logic of their new policy. It would, of 
course, involve the admission of Germany to the League, 
and to the Council of the League, for it must not super- 
sede the general assembly of Europe by a new Big Three 
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or Four. It would necessarily imply a regulation of 
armaments on land as well as on sea. The chief concrete 
test, however, which we should apply, would be in the 
Rhineland. Solongas that occupation continues, Europe 
will remain morally in a state of war, and there can be no 
return, either in sentiment, or armaments, or finance, 
to the ethics and habits of peace. France is making 
hatred for herself. While she does that, hers is not a 
“good life’’ to insure. We know it is a hard thing to 
ask of her politicians. Her ambitions, her traditions, 
her pride in victory are set upon the Watch on the Rhine. 
It is, however, precisely this Napoleonic mood which she 
must abandon for Europe’s good and her own. That is 
the central test for us of any approach to a new settle- 
ment of Europe. The removal of the veto on Austria’s 
union with Germany would be another, though on this 
we should not insist so urgently. It is hardly less 
essential that Russia should be “ recognized ’’ at last, and 
so protected from the perils of her present outlaw status. 
There must be peace in Turkey, but here, we think, Lord 
Curzon’s policy stands in even greater need of revision 
than that of M. Briand. If a European Pact actually 
involved these consequences, of which a withdrawal from 
the Rhine, and the declaration of its territory as de-mili- 
tarized soil, sacred to European peace, is the indispensable 
minimum and foundation, we should welcome it even 
more heartily than we welcomed the Pacific agreement. 

Concede these political premises, and we think the 
necessary economic adjustment would follow easily. 
It would be with joy that we would make to a France 
prepared for this new orientation any financial conces- 
sions which would ease her difficulties. We would 
forgive her debt to us without regret, and meet her 
handsomely over the allocation of the undistributed 
German payments, organized as a great service of effacing 
the ghastly injuries of the war. We should rejoice that she 
should draw from Germany full reparation in kind for 
that devastation. But the demands on Germany for cash 
must also go, and all the Allies must abandon the fraudu- 
lent claim for the repayment of war pensions. As for 
Russia, she needs instant help for the relief of the Volga 
famine. ‘That hardly brooks a week’s delay. But the 
main point is to provide for the restoration of her agri- 
culture. In that we hold that Germany has an equal 
interest with ourselves. A European Pact must be no 
mere negative, defensive alliance. It must wage aggres- 
sive war on the havoc wrought by all our hatreds and 
coercions and blockades. It must be a league of creation 
and restoration. 





WHAT IRELAND GAINS UNDER 
THE TREATY. 


Mr. Barton's revelation on Monday night has had a 
great effect on the fortunes of the debate in the Dail. He 
stated that he and Mr. Gavan Duffy had only consented 
to sign the Treaty because Mr. Lloyd George threatened 
to make immediate war on Ireland if they refused. We 
need not say that such a threat was, in our opinion, 
unjust and unwise: unjust for reasons that have been 
often enough expounded in these columns, unwise because 
such a threat put a weapon into the hands of opponents 
which was certain to he used sooner or later. It would 
indeed be a lamentable consequence if Ireland allowed 
herself to be misled by this unhappy episode into suppos- 
ing that the Treaty is of such a character that she ought 
not to accept it on its merits. We believe—and we shall 
give reasons for our belief—that the Irish delegates have 
won for Ireland security against the most serious danger 
to which she is exposed as a nation. To understand this 








let us consider what Ireland gains under the Treaty 
which she would not gain if she set up a Republic. 

Let us suppose that there had been no talk of force 
or war, and that the two sets of delegates, putting all 
such considerations out of their mind, had sat down to 
find some arrangement whereby the two nations could live 
together in peace and friendship. Ireland begins with a 
proposal for separation; England with a proposal for 
Irish autonomy, qualified by certain safeguards that she 
thinks necessary to her safety. At first there is a wide 
divergence, but as discussion proceeds the two parties find 
here and there opportunities for agreement. England 
gives up first one and then another of her original reser- 
vations; Ireland admits first one and then another 
method of common action as not inconsistent with her 
freedom. It is seen on both sides that the fact of 
physical neighborhood compels some degree of partner- 
ship, and that the fact of Ireland’s desire for full political 
self-expression determines its character. On both sides 
the concessions that are made are made with reluctance. 
The Lord Chancellor allowed quite frankly in his speech 
on Friday in last week that he would have drawn the 
Treaty differently if he had had merely to consult his 
own judgment. Finally, the differences are narrowed to 
a relatively small point. Is Ireland to be a free and 
equal ally outside the British system or a free and equal 
ally inside the system? 

When it comes to this, a wise Irishman has to con- 
sider very carefully what Ireland loses and what she 
gains by either arrangement. He may find it hard to 
strike the balance between the dangers of standing out- 
side and the danger of standing within the British system, 
for both courses involve their own risks. But there is 
one argument of great weight for accepting a Treaty that 
brings Ireland within that system, and we imagine that 
any Irishman who considered it carefully would think it 
so strong that he would accept it, force or no force, 
threat or no threat. For by this Treaty England 
and Ireland do not merely regulate the relations 
of England and Ireland: they regulate the relations of 
the Ulster counties to the Irish Free State, and they 
regulate those relations in such a way as to secure the 
Free State against a real danger. That is the immense 
advantage that Mr. Griffith, Mr. Collins, and their 
colleagues have gained for Ireland in return for accepting 
association within the British system. 

Let us imagine that Ireland had decided to stand 
outside, knowing that she would not be coerced, but that 
such a decision would make the difference between the 
good-will and the ill-will of England. The Ulster 
counties would have declared themselves in rebellion. 
They would have appealed to England. Would the 
moral judgment of the world have held that England was 
not entitled to defend them if attacked, or to give them 
political and financial privileges? If Austria-Hungary 
had offered Bohemia a Treaty such as this in 1913; if 
then Bohemia had rejected it; if Austria-Hungary had 
replied : “ In that case we shall defend the German corner 
if it wants to remain German, and we shall give to those 
Germans extensive political and commercial rights,’’ 
would the world have condemned her? Such a situation 
would have arisen if Ireland had seceded, and the 
obstacles to her reunion would have become in this way 
very formidable indeed, for the Six Counties, with the 
status of a Dominion and preference in English markets, 
would have had no reason to come to an accommodation 
with republican Ireland. By coming within the British 
system, the Irish delegates have obtained from England 
a Treaty which defines and limits explicitly the powers 
the Ulster counties are to have so long as they remain out- 
side the Free State. In other words, this particular 
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obstacle cannot arise. Mr. de Valera said in one of his 
earlier messages that his Government was prepared to 
accept some form of association, not to please England, 
but to conciliate Ulster. In accepting this Treaty the 
Irish delegates were acting in this spirit. They could 
choose between independence within the British system 
with the certainty of ultimate unity, or they could choose 
independence without the British system with the cer- 
tainty of lasting division. For if Irish independence was 
only acceptable in a form that compelled the Ulstermen 
in the six counties to become aliens in the British Com- 
monwealth, it was only possible in the form in which some 
Unionists have recommended it, with a Republic in the 
rest of Ireland, and a British colony, supported by the 
military, political, and economic resources of Britain, in 
the North, enjoying special advantages in the British 
markets to compensate her for the losses she would suffer 
by a boycott in Ireland. 

We are not defending, of course, the use of threats 
or the language of superior power. We have denied the 
right to coerce Ireland from the first ; if it had come to 
force again, we should have resisted the Government’s 
policy not less strenuously in the future, though 
with small hopes of success. But it would be a 
thousand pities if Irishmen allowed themselves to be 
blinded to the capital advantages that their leaders have 
won for them or to the governing facts of their position. 
It is those facts that statesmen have to consider. It may 
be doubted whether the man who is all for academic 
principle and disregard of circumstances is not more 
dangerous than the man who is altogether at the service 
of circumstances without regard to academic principle. 





———_: 


On paper it is easy to set out an ideal relationship 
between Ireland and England, and to show the grave 
defects of any alternative. But the Irish statesman has 
to remember that he is dealing with a world of passions, 
prejudices, and fears, and that Ireland’s future depends 
ultimately on the way in which those forces push 
England, Ireland, and Ulster about the chessboard of 
politics. The Treaty limits the moves on the board in 
Ireland’s favor. With an Ireland that did not insist 
on secession, there is no more reason for helping the 
Ulster counties to stand out of the Irish Free State than 
there is for helping the Englishmen on the Rand to stand 
out of the Transvaal. Jf Zreland accepts this Treaty, 
England can no more give Dominion powers to the Siz 
Counties over the head of Ireland than she could give 
those powers to Quebec over the head of Canada. For 
our part, we think that Ireland’s independence is more 
safely anchored on the rights of the Free States of the 
Commonwealth than on any Treaty that recognizes her 
independence. We do not mean that vigilance is not 
necessary in Ireland, and the utmost care necessary in 
England. But whether this view is right or wrong, one 
thing seems clear. Under this Treaty all England’s 
influence is used to persuade Ulster to enter the Irish 
Free State. If Ireland had stood outside the Empire, 
Ulster would have looked to England, and nobody who 
understands the emotions of mankind will doubt how 
England would have answered. Thus what the Irish 
delegates have done is to remove the English complex 
from Irish politics, and this, as Sinn Fein has often 
reminded us, was the worst and most insidious of all the 
forms in which England sought to contro] Jrish history, 








THE TRAGEDY OF 


Mr. Maurice Hew tert has described in epic verse the 
long tragedy of Hodge, his serfdom, his revolts, his cease- 
less striving for a free and dignified life on the land. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have told the story in restrained 
but not less poignant prose. Both will need to bring their 
work up to date by writing the most tragic chapter of all. 
Last week-end the Norwich branch of the Farmers’ 
Union announced their determination to reduce the 
standard wage in the county to 30s. a week, and the 
attitude of some of the farmers was significantly hinted 
at by the chairman of the branch when he expressed a 
hope that none of them would try to pay less. In Kent, 
on the same day, the loca] branch of the Union decided to 
present an ultimatum to the men after the laborers’ 
union representatives had rejected a demand for a reduc- 
tion from 38s. to 33s. 4d. In Cornwall the wage for 
“ efficient ’’ men is to be cut from 42s. to 36s., and the 
young men, the women, and the “ inefficient’? men are 
to be left to haggle for the best wage they can get. 

This is only a beginning, but it is enough to justify 
those who predicted that the abolition of the Agricul- 
tural Wages Board was the first act in a retrograde 
movement which would ultimately sweep back the rural 
workers to the evil state of the days before the war. But 
what is happening now is something more than the 
cutting-down of wages to a point at which the laborer 
can no longer maintain a decent standard of life. It will 
react disastrously on the conditions of the industrial 
population. It means that the only basis on which a 
complete and effective scheme of minimum wages can rest 
is fast disappearing. It means a renewal of the drift 
from country to town, and an intensification of the com- 
petition for jobs in the factory. To the nation as a whole 





RURAL ENGLAND. 


it means the perpetuation of social problems which would 
have disappeared with a regeneration of rural England. 
Farming is once more abandoned to the bad economy of 
cheap labor, with its inevitable effects of inefficiency and 
deterioration of the industry. How quickly statesmen 
and politicians have forgotten the truths which the neces- 
sities of war revealed—the perils inherent in a decaying 
countryside, and in an ill-fed, badly housed, and declin- 
ing rural population! We saw that a top-heavy indus- 
trialism could not stand firmly. We were going to 
redress the balance between town and country by making 
the country more attractive. The rural worker 
was not going to be allowed to plunge back into the 
gulf of poverty from which he had been lifted. We 
intended to rebuild the cottages, to establish on the land 
a whole new population of ex-Service men and their 
families, and to create a virile and contented peasant 
stock as the core of a revitalized national life. How 
futile and fatuous these promises of cynical politicians 
appear in the light of these events! 

A brief retrospect will help us to realize the extent 
and nature of the social calamity they are bringing in 
their train. The first thing to note is that the Govern- 
ment decreed the abolition of the Agricultural Wages 
Board merely to turn away the anger of the farmers at 
the stoppage of the subsidy. It was never pretended that 
the Board could not have adjusted wages on a reasonable 
basis and at the same time have protected the isolated 
laborer against a return to sweated conditions. The 
speeches of Ministers leave no room for doubt, indeed, 
that they regarded with guilty consciences the evil effects 
of their hasty action. But the attempt to undo the 
mischief by establishing voluntary conciliation hoards was 
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destined to futility because of the absence of safeguards 
for the laborers and of the impossible conditions which 
had to be observed before an agreement on wages could 
be really effective. Notwithstanding any arrangement 
by a board, the wage agreed upon could not be legally 
enforceable, as the minimum of the National Wages 
Board had been, unless the farmers were willing to 
register the agreement, and it is incredible that the 
Government believed this would be done in any county. 
The act of the expiring National Board was to order a 
reduction of 6s. per week for the highest paid workers, 
and 4s. for those on the lowest scale, thus bringing the 
minimum down to 42s. This was opposed by the workers’ 
unions, and it is fair to assume, therefore, that in the 
considered judgment of the farmers’ representatives and 
the Government nominees on the Board the industry 
could well bear a minimum of 42s. a week as recently as 
August last. 

What followed in September, when the laborers were 
deprived of the protection of the National Board and 
the district conciliation committees were set up? An 
agitation was started at once in the majority of counties 
for a substantial reduction on the 42s. minimum. 
Harvest had been tided over, men were being dismissed 
from the larger farms, and the unions were powerless 
to resist. In Norfolk and other counties, which stood in 
the lowest wage category before the war, a minimum of 
36s. was fixed. In some districts there was agreement 
on 38s. Only in a few counties, chiefly in the north, 
where the highest wages were always paid, was it found 
possible to maintain the 42s. standard. There is no 
record of the number of men on the small farms who 
were compelled to accept less than ‘ge new minimum 
standards, but it is certain that all the various forms of 
subtle pressure which countrymen know so well were 
quickly applied, and the rapidly declining roll of the 
laborers’ unions in certain districts told its own tale. 

Such public interest as this rural tragedy has aroused 
has been concentrated on a struggle between two big- 
scale farmers and their laborers. In West Norfolk 
Mr. Womack Ringer, and in Northamptonshire 
Mr. C. H. Tomkins, locked out their workers because 
they refused to accept 30s. a week. Mr. Ringer was 
joined in the struggle by six relatives and neighbors, and 
altogether 250 of their workers are locked out. Sixty 
are involved in the other dispute. At first Mr. Ringer 
was severely criticized by other members of the Farmers’ 
Union in Norfolk, but the reactionary tide gained 
strength, and now it has overborne those who realize 
that the degradation of the laborers will not bring 
prosperity to agriculture. At the moment of writing it 
is not known whether the workers will resist the new 
demands in Norfolk and Kent to the point of accepting 
the lock-out notices. But in any event the farmers are ina 
strong position to enforce their demands if they choose to 
continue on their downward path, whereas the unions, 
weakened by loss of membership and funds, cannot 
endure a long struggle without aid from other unions. 
These, in turn, are beset by difficulties, and the industrial 
workers generally are too much concerned about their 
own troubles to perceive that the foundations of their 
economic position are being rapidly undermined in the 
farming areas. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
Norfolk workers will be defeated, and that the farmers 
of other counties will soon be insisting on a wage of 30s. 
Thus at one blow the laborer is thrust back to conditions 
which no one could be found to defend before the war on 
any consideration of human rights. 

The Government deserves more blame than the 
farmers. The reactionary employer is no doubt short- 
sighted and stupid. But the better men in agriculture 
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are to some extent the victims of the nation’s policy of 
neglect of its vital and most essential industry. The 
merely negative act of liberating the farmer from the 
necessity of organizing his industry on the basis of an 
adequate wage for labor simply means that all incentive 
to efficiency and improvement of methods is removed. 
A constructive agricultural policy would have insisted 
first on an adequate standard of life for the rural popu- 
lation. Then it would have helped the farmer in every 
possible way to achieve prosperity enough to maintain 
this standard. Only the salient points need be 
mentioned. The establishment of State credit banks to 
facilitate the improvement of the soil and the purchase 
of modern machinery. The encouragement of co-opera- 
tion on a scale hardly visualized at present in this 
country. Cheaper rail charges, the construction of light 
railways, and the organization of road transport 
services. A wide extension of specialized agricultural 
education and research. 

Lastly, a drastic reform of the system of distributing 
agricultural produce, so as to eliminate a great part of 
the heavy toll now taken by middlemen, would alone go 
far to remove the farmer’s excuse for refusing the 
laborer a reasonable wage. This policy would not only 
restore rural life and increase our food supplies. It 
would take back to the land thousands of workers for 
whom there is no place in the mines and the industries 
of the towns. The alternative chosen by a Government 
barren alike of imagination and constructive ideas is a 
policy of drift and waste. It leaves us in a county like 
Norfolk with great estates preserved for sport, and 
farms on which the human laborers must toil in hopeless 
poverty. 





A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, WEDNESDAY. 





THERE is much unmeaning play in politics; but the 
Government had better understand that if they strike 
their threatened blow at the schools through the foul 
stroke of the Geddes Committee’s report, they will have 
all the fighting they want. Not a score of Irish settle- 
ments will avail the Prime Minister if the designer of 


” 


a ‘‘ land for heroes ’’ makes his next appearance before 
them with a request kindly to overlook the theft of their 
children’s slate-pencils. I am told that the proposal 
actually is or was to cut down the Government grants to a 
That would be the end of 
popular education. Having led hundreds of thousands of 
British youths to their death, the Government would 
then crown the tale of glory by murdering the souls of 
their small brothers and sisters, or even of their children. 
Why? Generally, no doubt, because some capitalists prefer 
cheap chattels to educated citizens. But primarily at the 
call of the corruptors of popular taste, men who, having 
made vast fortunes out of the stuff they palm on a genera- 
tion with just enough schooling to know how to read, and 
not enough to distinguish the good from the bad, have 
a trade interest in keeping the standard low. That 
would be very useful for the proprietor of “ Pip 
and Squeak.’’ Let us therefore be ready to meet 
If England loses the little zest 

self-culture, 


maximum of 25 per cent. 


these gentlemen. 


she ever had for the country goes 


down not only to Germany, which has put her children’s 
minds almost before their bread, but to every one of her 
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rivals, small or great. But to kill intellectual hope in 


the minds of the workers is an act of Revolution, and 
as such it must be met. Therefore, let us get our armor 
on in time for the battle. 


For the moment the course of politics depends less 
on the Irish situation than on the Budget. The 
Ministerial tactic would seem to be to concentrate on the 
income-tax payer with a view of promising him a shilling 
or eighteenpence off his miseries. If the Geddes Report 
can be made, by hook or by crook, to yield this result, 
then the Government may think the Budget good enough 
material to face the country with. But all such calcula- 
tions involve the final relationship between the Prime 
Minister and the Tory Party. He is thought to 
be heading for a National Party, semi-Liberal in 
complexion. But as the “ Post’’ warns him, he has 
first to get rid of the Tories. 
settlement of Ireland on them. Can they force a 
rehabilitated House of Lords, with the practical annul- 
ment of the Veto Act, on him? That is the next move 
of property, bent on reinforcing its economic victories 
over the trade unions with the political barrier of a 
“ reformed ’’ House of Lords. What a success to destroy 
the Education Act, crush the trade unions, and “ recon- 
struct ’’ the House of Lords—all in one breath! And 
what a much greater success to use Mr. George as the 
head-architect of the new Servile State! 


I sEE that even the ‘‘ Temps-Times ”’ blushes a little 
over the exploit of its French friends at Washington. 
Look at it. The nations meet, under the stress of ruin and 
the shadow of fresh wars, to cut down their armaments. 
They arrive at a plan, and proceed to execute it. At the 
critical moment France, already a trifle suspect of mili- 
tarism in three continents, approaches a fourth with a 
proposal to maintain the greatest army in the world, 
and to build one of the greatest navies. With 
the additional hint to the country that saved her 
from being wiped off the map of Europe that she is 
maturing a plan to destroy its commerce, she comes here 
and asks us what we propose to do to help her find the 
money out of our share of German reparations, from 
which she has already got more than she is entitled to. 
If she gets this, she will be so kind as to listen to our 
objections to the ruin of our trade and the bankruptcy of 
our best European customer. I do not gather that she 
promises anything in particular, either in regard to her 
lawless “ sanctions,’’ or her parasitic occupations, or her 
Polish intrigues, or her anti-British enterprises in Asia 
and North Africa. She will take our money, and build 
her submarines, and go on making our statesmen and our 
character the butt of her ingenuous and high-minded 
Press. Really this is to practise the gentle art of black- 
mailing your friends with an over-careless hand. 


Ir is no use pretending that we are the dupes of 
these manceuvres, and that we propose to pay blackmail 
to France in exchange for a promise not to torpedo 
the Olympic. But that is not to say that an honest 
change of policy, with guarantees de fait behind it, would 
not meet with a handsome return from England. France 
is in no condition to flout the two great sea and money 
Powers of the world, as she has done ever since their 
effort placed this power of injury in her hand. They, in 
their turn, have no reason to grudge France her true 
place in the world of ideas or of State polity. But I sup- 
pose that my experience of cultivated Frenchmen since 





He has forced a Liberal | 


the war—that it is impossible to talk to them, for they 
are living in a self-imagined world exclusively peopled 
by glorified French folk—can be matched from the 
mental notebooks of most travellers and observers of this 
strangely altered Europe. The French are in a rhapsody ; 
and their mood only changes to one of fury when, seeing 
that actual European society is quite a different thing 
from their Gallican vision of it, they put the difference 
down to our malice and selfishness. That, no doubt, 
is egomania ; but while there is no acrimony here at all 
answering to the venom of Paris, there is a feeling that 
France must learn, from British plain-speaking, not 
merely the offence that she has given (that is a small 
thing), but the devastating rebound of her policy on 
our well-being and that of Europe. One hopes that this 


will be temperately done. But an awakening there will 
have to be. 





I rmacine the true detrimental at the Dail 
Eireann to have been not Mr. de Valera, but Mr. 
Erskine Childers. Mr. de Valera himself would be no 
match for Mr. Collins and Mr. Griffith, but Mr. 
Childers is the kind of idealist who, as Mr. Shaw 
said of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Brand,’’ has a greater capacity for 


mischief than the most talented sinner. I cannot 


| think that Mr. Barton’s disclosure of what happened 








inside a private Conference would have been made if 
this act had not formed part of a general offensive against 
the Treaty. Mr. de Valera’s moral right to conduct such 
an offensive cannot be questioned, though if he 
consented to regard tlie delegates as plenipotentiaries, 
and had given up the idea of a Republic, one 
does not see where its political justification comes in. 
But where does Mr. Childers stand? He was a secre- 
tary, not a delegate. Are secretaries to confidential 
missions entitled to take the floor as assailants of 
the negotiation? This is a strange innovation; 
and if there are precedents I should like to be informed 
of them. Furthermore, Mr. Childers is not an Irish- 
man. Being English, he properly took no physical part 
in the civil war. Where, then, does his right come in 
to tear a country (not his own) in pieces in order to give 
shape to his latest intellectual fancy? 


I was interested to learn from a returned traveller 
from the States of the great effect that Mr. Wells’s 
articles in the ‘‘ New York World ’’ have had on public 
opinion there. My friend thought that Wells had been 
leading idealist America as it has never been led before. 
Everywhere he had eager readers. It was calculated 
that the articles which the ignorant levity of the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail ” turned down were having a daily reading public 


of about fifteen million people, and that they had keyed 


up popular expectations as to the Conference, and 
the demand for a substantial issue to it, far beyond 
what the politicians would have accepted of their 
unaided will. 1 can well understand this sentiment ; 
for Wells has given America the first great popular 
lesson in international politics she has ever had; and 
his peculiar blend of rhetoric and common sense, of 
moral analysis and biting criticism of after-war society, 
shook American complacency, and laid the track of 
a new political consciousness. That is a wonderful feat. 
There is in America the most tremendous force of 
potential and moral energy that the world contains. 
But this impulsive philanthropy is joined to a profound 
ignorance of the actual human stuff out of which a new 
moral society can be made. And Mr. Wells has done 
more than any other living man, not only to explode 


1 this social dynamite, but to direct it, 
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Tuts is a very exceptional Christmas. May I make 
an exceptional appeal? The Russian Famine Relief 
Fund (whose address is at Fishmongers’ Hall, London 
Bridge, E.C.4) have issued a number of envelopes suit- 
able for passing round the dinner table, and receiving 
contributions in coin or in notes. I don’t know whether 
my readers have received them. But they have the 
Committee’s address, and if they have read Nansen’s 
messages, they will know that millions of people are not 
merely scanted of comforts—as, alas! thousands of our 
own people are—but are perishing in the agonies of cold 
and hunger. That is surely a reason for a new kind of 
Christmas gifts. Most of these go to children, who want 
amusing but not costly presents, or to people whose cup of 
enjoyment is either well filled or running over all the year 
round. This last kind of Christmas present strikes me 
as at least—unseasonable. To the sensitive mind it 
might seem a little horrible. May I suggest a diversion to 
the Volga, where, while our children dance in warm, well- 
lighted drawing-rooms, the corpses of thousands of 
innocents lie stark in fireless cabins? 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Letters. 


ON CAROLS. 


Many years ago it fell to my lot often to go and chat 
with an old blind Methodist lady—‘‘ Methody body,”’ 
one may perhaps say without disrespect—living in a 
cottage in a remote North-country village, and sometimes 
to read the Bible to her. She was the worthiest’ of old 
bodies, but the atmosphere that enwrapped her seemed 
austere, even bleak and grim. On the occasion of my 
first visit I asked her what part of the Scriptures she 
wished me to read. I think I suggested the Psalms or 
the Gospel of St. John. 


“T like hearing Romans,’’ 
she replied. 


‘I am also fond of Job.’’ One day the 
talk fell upon the Christmas carols then being practised 
by the village choir. She shook her head. ‘‘ I can’t 
abide to hear them,’’ she said earnestly. I asked her 
why, but could get no reasoned answer. She only 
reiterated that she couldn’t abear to hear them, but 
added, with restrained and dreary resignation, that ‘‘ If 
them that’s the heads approved of them, it was not for 
her to make any objection.”’ 

This feeling, of course, is the heritage of Puritanism. 
Long before the sixteenth-century Puritans were the 
Cathari, a word which for good or for evil means the same 
thing. From the Cathari, by the way, comes Ketzer, the 
German word for a heretic. The root-idea, going back to 
the Manicheans, was that matter was the opposite, and 
not the complement, of spirit. Dr. William J. Phillips, 
in his book on ‘‘ Carols ’’ (published by George Rout- 
ledge & Sons), reminds us that carols were invented to 
combat this doctrine. He assigns as the date of the 
first Christmas carols the year 1225, when they were 
sung at the setting up of the Christmas Crib at Greccio 
by St. Francis of Assisi. Now, of course, the word 
“carol ’’ means literally a singing dance, a singing 
game. The idea of ‘‘ the music of the spheres ’’ is that 
the universe itself ceaselessly executes a carol. Here we 
get at once the antithesis of my old friend’s way of 
looking at things. To her, and to those like-minded, 
the really important things are awfully solemn realities 
which have nothing corresponding to them in the visible 
world. The carol-maker’s point of view can be shown 





at once by an illustration. Let us take the old Cornish 
carol, “ To-morrow shall be My dancing day ’’ :— 
“To-morrow shall be My dancing day. 
I would My true love did so chance 
To see the legend of My play 
To call My true love to the dance. 
Sing oh! My love, My love, My love, 
This have I done for My true love. 
Then I was born of a Virgin pure, 
Of her I took fleshly substance ; 
Thus was I knit to man’s nature 
To call My true love to the dance. 


Then on the Cross hangéd I was 
Where a spear My heart did glance; 
There issued forth both water and blood 
To call My true love to the dance. 


Then down to Hell I took My way 
For My true love’s deliverance, 
And rose again on the third day 
Up to My true love and the dance.”’ 
Ilere, no less than the Creation and the being of the 
world, the Incarnation and the Redemption are 
thought of as a singing, dancing game. 

It is needless to say that rhyme is the very spirit 
and essence of the carol. The idea of rhyme is that of 
correspondence. The invention of rhyme seems to have 
been extraordinarily long in coming. I suspect it had 
a subterranean existence long before the books announce 
the date of its appearance. Anything so natural, so 
vital, so spontaneous, would be disliked by the pedants 
and academicians. They would no doubt contrive to 
keep it underground for centuries. The wonder is there 
was not an earlier flowering of it in the Church, The 
hymns of St. Ambrose and Prudentius—things like 
‘“ Vexilla Regis prodeunt ’’—are unrhymed. St. Bernard 
wrote a rhymed sequence in the year 1152, and later in 
the twelfth century these holy rhymes became common. 
The great rhymer, perhaps the greatest of all rhymers, 
was the twelfth-century monk of Paris, Adam of 
St. Victor. Rhyme so seizes and expresses the essential 
spirit of Christianity that one is tempted to the theory 
that it is a purely Christian invention. I suspect, again, 
that the holy rhymes of Adam of St. Victor were an 
adaptation of a form, depressed and unrecognized by 
‘‘ them that were the heads,’’ in which tavern songs, 
for instance, had been made and sung all the time. 
Rhyme is essentially popular—in the good sense, vulgar. 
As such it would be despised by the odi profanum 
vulgus people, and it would be considered that though it 
would do well enough for bawdy songs, its place was 
outside the temple. With Adam of St. Victor the 
Church borrowed the popular form, but rhyme came 
into its own with the Franciscan movement. The 
Christmas carols sung around the Greccio Crib were not 
sequences made by monks, but true folk-songs. The 
people began to use their own form of expression for 
things that before had been thought too high and holy 
for it. 

The philosophy of the carols was just what the 
Manichees denied. It asserted the final significance 
and value of visible things. It is hard to write on these 
subjects without talking about Dr. Neale. In this 
sentence, for instance, from one of his Christmas sermons 
to his nuns, we see into the carol-maker’s mind :— 

“Perhaps from some quaint medieval German 
house, fields, lanes, gardens, deep in snow—snow cap- 
ping the tourelles, snow embroidering the steps of the 
great central Cross, snow continually sliding down the 
steep, sharp pitch of the roof of the chapel—you get that 
prayer we have said in this little Oratory to-night.” 

The snow slipping down the steep, sharp pitch of the 
roof of the chapel of a twelfth-century German religious 
house has an ultimate importance, so to speak, an 
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eternal existence. Or take such a verse as this, not 
much in itself perhaps :— 
“O’er the hill and o’er the dale 
Three Kings came together, 
Caring naught for snow and hail, 
Wind and storm and weather ; 
Now on Persia's sandy plain, 
Now where Tigris swells with rain, 
They their camels tether.”’ 
After two thousand years he sees the rains that swell 
the Tigris. How delightful, too, to hear such a line as 
‘“‘ They their camels tether’’ sung in church! 

The patristic doctrine, one may be permitted to say 
in the saturnalia of Christmas time, as the Tractarians 
excavated it, has all sorts of liberal and humane impli- 
cations. Take one of numberless illustrations which may 
be drawn from the practice of the Church. In 
St. Peter’s at Rome, on the Feast of the Epiphany, 
Mass is said simultaneously at three altars by three 
priests, one of whom is always a negro. The 
humanity is always implicit in the doctrine, but the 
official Church has not always drawn it out. It is there, 
so to speak, in spite of its guardians. But the people 
is always humane, always humanitarian; and in the 
carols, the Christian folk-songs, it has completely 
expressed its feeling. On one point, notably in the 
position assigned to animals in the carols, it has 
enlarged the Christian doctrine. It has added territory 
to the fair domain. Not to speak of the Ox and Ass of 
the Manger, the shrill midnight Cock, the Lamb 
brought by the shepherds, their sheep-dog Melampo, 
the Ass of the Flight into Egypt, whose feast was kept 
at Beauvais, take such an example as this from the carol 
called ‘‘ The Carnal and the Crane.’’ The “ carnal ”’ 
is, I suppose, the corneille—the crow (I have emended 
the second line of the second verse quoted) :— 

‘As I passed by a river-side, 
And as I there did rein, 


In argument I chanced to hear 
A carnal and a crane. 


The carnal said unto the crane, 
‘A new time is begun; 

Before we had the Father, 
But now we have the Son.’ ”’ 


In answer to the inquiries of the crane the carnal gces 
on to expound the Christian mysteries like a Doctor of 
the Church. The same feeling is extended to trees, and, 
indeed, to all natural objects. Witness the canonization 
of the holly in all Christmas carols. ‘“‘ Its leaves are 
sweet with our Savior’s name,’’ says R. S. Hawker 
in his poem ‘‘ Aunt Mary’s Tree.’’ I suppose he fancied 
he saw the IHS in the markings of a holly leaf. The 
feeling for Nature was wrought into the texture of 
Hawker’s Christianity. God went in and out among its 
sights and shows, writing His name on holly leaves. 
The only thing I am doubtful about in this poem is the 
phrase ‘‘ Aunt Mary.’’ Is it possible that in the old 
affectionate Cornwall, Our Lady was commonly spoken of, 
as Hawker assures us, as ‘‘ Aunt Mary ’’? I surmise 
that this was one of his well-known pious frauds. 

The old carols one likes to think of as made by 
nobody in particular, as the work of the whole people. 
Modern carols of great beauty have been written by 
William Morris, A. C. Swinburne, Christina Rossetti, 
J. M. Neale, R. S. Hawker, and Katharine Tynan. The 
most beautiful of all carols—to my mind, one of the most 
beautiful of all poems—is that by William Morris :— 


“O ye shepherds, what have ye seen 
(The snow in the street and the wind at the door) 
To slay your sorrow and heal your teen? 
(Minstrels and maids, stand forth on the floor.)”’ 


The suggestion of the dance makes this literally a 
perfect carol. 





But there is living at the present day a greater 
noéliste than any of those mentioned—the Belgian poet, 
Emile Cammaerts. Listen to this:— 

“ Le Christ est né 

Le givre brille, 

La-bas un agneau a bélé 

Le Christ est né, 

Le feu pétille, 

Tl géle & fendre les pavés. 

Le Christ est né 

Le criquet crie. . .” 
So it goes on. What can one say? One is speechless ; 
one shivers with delight. 


R. L. G. 





Letters to the Editor, 





THE GEDDES REPORT AND NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


Sin,—We consider that the rumors published in the 
Press during the last few days concerning the probable 
contents of the Geddes Report call for immediate action 
from every friend of education. The facts are not yet before 
us, and, in view of the refusal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to give a definite pledge that the Report should 
be published, we urge as a first step a general demand for 
its immediate publication Meanwhile, however, it is 
impossible to allow such suggestions as are being openly 
discussed to pass unchallenged. It is of the utmost 
importance that the Government should be made aware of 
the determined opposition of a large body of public opinion 
to any attempt to curtail further the educational opportu- 
nities of the younger generation at such a crisis in our 
history. 

We are told that a substantial reduction of expenditure 
on education is a dire necessity, but, in face of the most 
recent reports from Washington, this plea of financial 
necessity should surely be brushed aside with indignation ! 
While the Geddes Committee contemplates a reduction of 
twenty million pounds on education, Mr. Nevinson cables 
that Great Britain is to build two new warships at a cost 
of twenty-two millions, and we are told that the British 
delegation raised no objection on the score of expense! 

Yet, to take only two examples, it is suggested that we 
should filch education from children under five years, and 
reduce expenditure on training in handwork, the means by 
which, in after years, a vast number will render their service 
to the community—in short, restrict facilities for educa- 
tion from the nursery to the University. 

It seems that men of the educational outlook of Lord 
Inchcape see a limit to the “economic usefulness” of 
education. Surely we are far from having reached any such 
limit in our country as yet. It is time that we all realized 
that expenditure on education, since it develops latent 
power, is the true economy. Is it not, then, the duty of all 
citizens to make it clear to the Government that they will 
not support a reactionary policy in education, even in the 
face of the present financial crisis?—Yours, &c., 

Exsie A. Unperwoop, B.Sc. 
(Chairman of the Manchester Branch 
of the Auxiliary Movement.) 

Grace Owen, B.Sc. 
(Chairman of the Manchester Branch 
of the Teachers’ Christian Union.) 

Mater Training College, Manchester. 

[We cordially endorse this appeal. It is time to be up 
and doing. The schools are in danger, and a national effort 
must be made to save them. We shall return to this subject 
next week.—Ep. Tur Nation anp THE ATHENZUM.] 


[We are obliged to hold over for this week important 
letters from Professor Toynbee, Professor Robertson, 
Mr. Michael Sadleir, ‘ Mid-East,” and others.—Ep. 
Tue Nation anp THE ATHEN#ZUM. } 
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Che eek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


WEDNESDAY. 

Ar the moment of writing M. Briand is-in conference with 
Mr. Lloyd George at Downing Street, on matters of economics 
and finance. The formal German note of last week, 
announcing to the Reparations Commission that Germany 
cannot pay the January and February instalments, has 
given point and definiteness to their discussions. The 
moment chosen for the note is therefore opportune. When 
a debtor announces to a creditor that he cannot pay, the 
first feeling in the mind of the latter is irritation, not to 
say exasperation. The stock markets last Friday morning 
exhibited this temporary impulse, but a quick recovery took 
place in prices on the recognition that it might be a very 
good thing in the long run for this disturbing question to 
be brought to a head on the eve of an Anglo-French con- 
ference. The City is not tender-hearted to Germany, and 
believes that with the support of her industrialists, and if 
practical business-like methods can be devised, she can pay 
substantial sums. The City recognizes, too, French Budget 
needs. But it also recognizes this question as the super- 
irritant of European economics. To allay that irritation 
expert opinion would, I believe, go a very long way in 
concession to France, both over priority in receipt of German 
payments and in the matter of French war debt to Britain. 

The reparations problem lies at the root of the broad 
international financial tangle, and solution is a precedent 
to prosperous revival of production and trade. Hopes that 
a solution is approaching are not by any means damped by 
the German decision to default. It should, on the contrary, 
hasten a solution, though it will undoubtedly have the 
effect of strengthening the ideas previously held as to the 
stringency of the conditions with regard to putting her 
financial house in order, which Germany ought to undertake 
as a quid pro quo for the revision of reparation programmes 
and methods. Just before the German note French opinion 
was showing a decided rapprochement towards the business- 
like view. A symptom of this was the favorable reception 
accorded to a speech by Lord Derby in Paris, in which he 
pointed out that Britain, as well as France, has _ her 
“devastated regions.”  Britain’s great industrial areas 
devastated by idleness and unemployment provided a picture 
which showed to Lord Derby’s French audience a new aspect 
of the international financial problem. But whether or not 
the present Downing Street conference can give us a valuable 
gift in the shape of a united and practical economic policy, 
Christmas finds the City more cheerful than could have been 
expected a month or two ago. Most of the improvement, 
however, is due to favorable political events. 


TAXATION AND RETRENCHMENT. 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam is a motto that seems to be 
somewhat applicable to Mr. Stephen Leacock, who in his 
recent remarks on taxation does not seem to have been more 
successful that the Governor of the Bank of England would 
probably be in an attempt to compose “ frenzied fiction.” 
In his fierce attack on the British Income Tax Mr. Leacock 
finds some supporters, for no one likes the present rates of 
the tax, which are undoubtedly higher than is good for 
industry and trade. But the British Income Tax system, 
with all its faults, has at least some conspicuous economic 
and social merit. The taxes which Mr. Leacock would like 
to substitute would, as Sir Josiah Stamp has pointed out, 
throw an unfair share of tax burden on the poor. Everyone 
wishes to see Income Tax rates reduced. But the way to 
reduction lies not through Mr. Leacock’s prescription, but 
through stern public economy. The report of the Geddes 
Committee is now in the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I hope he will see fit to publish it. The request 
that it should be published is, after all, a very different 
thing from a request for Budget secrets to be let out months 
ahead. In this matter of retrenchment the Government 
deliberately delegated their functions to a Committee. That 
being so, surely the taxpayer has reason on his side in 
demanding to know what the Committee has done. It is a 
matter of the first importance, and the whole business com- 
munity wants to know what the prospects are of sufficient 





economies to allow of reduced taxation. These prospects, 
as I recently explained on this page, can hardly be very 
bright. But at any rate the public should know what sum 
the Geddes Committee thinks can and ought to be saved on 
public expenditure. 

InvESTMENT Poxicy. 

One of the brightest features of the year has been the 
rise in gilt-edged stocks, and their consistent support by 
the investing public. I give below a few examples of the rise 
that has occurred :— 


Price Price 
Date of Issue Endof Dec. 20, 
Redemption. Price. 1920. 1921. Rise. 
45 


23% Consols At Govt. option -- 


34% War Loan en 1925-28 95 833 91 Th 
439%, War Loan 1925-45 par 77 83 6 
5% War Loan 1929-47 95 83 923 94 
4% War Loan as 1929-42 par 914 974t 6 
49, Funding Loan ... 1960-90 80 68 754 Th 


4%, Victory Bonds ... By ann. drawings 85 724 804 13 

5% Nat. War Bonds... At 102, Oct. 1, 1922 par 98 1024 ot 

3% Local Loans _... on = 5} 56} 53 

34% India Stk. ... — — 543 583 4 
+ Free of Income Tax. 

This rise means a great deal to the balance sheets of 
banks, insurance companies, and hosts of companies which, in 
past years, have regularly found their investment holdings 
sadly depreciated. In spite of the more optimistic feeling 
that is now abroad, the time has not yet come when the 
cautious investor should abandon the safe anchorage of the 
high-class investment market for the allurements of specu- 
lation. It is probably true that, if hopes of trade improve- 
ment have any basis at all, there are many shares in the 
industrial and semi-speculative sections of the stock markets 
which offer a splendid opportunity for purchase at present 
depressed levels. It is also true that a purchase of this kind 
demands the highest powers of discrimination on the part of 
the investor. In what branch of industry will profits recover 
quickest? It is a question few would care to answer. In 
any case, the publication of unsatisfactory reports and 
accounts must continue for a long time yet. Investors who 
cannot afford big risks should continue to base their policy 
on sound security and be content with a modest return. To 
those who cannot resist the spirit of adventure I commend 
the search after a company which (1) produces or sells 
essentials; (2) has maintained its goodwill in the public 
eye; (3) has made conservative use of the abnormal profits 
of recent boom years, by strengthening its financial position 
instead of writing up assets to artificial levels, issuing bonus 
shares, and distributing profits up to the hilt. When you 
have found a company which passes these preliminary tests, 
then you will know that it has a good board of directors, 
that it has as good a chance as another of sharing in future 
prosperity, and is better fortified than most against further 
bad times. If you are satisfied that this is the case, then it 
may be worth while beginning to consider whether the time 
is ripe for purchasing the shares. 


Issurs AND Reports. 

The Croydon Corporation has issued this week £500,000 
6 per cent. stock at 995. This issue is very likely a fore- 
runner of a resumption of borrowing by local authorities, 
which may probably be looked for in the early part of next 
year. 

The two principal company reports of the week are 
those of Mexican Eagle Oil and Allsopps. Mexican Eagle 
have earned largely increased profits, the latest figure being 
$85,320,429 against $59,453,574. A 30 per cent. dividend is 
paid, against 60 per cent. on a smaller capital a year ago, 
and the very large sum of $49,615,000 is placed to reserves. 
It is explained that a larger dividend is not paid for the 
reason that very heavy capital expenditure has recently 
been undertaken. On the whole, it is a very satisfactory 


report. Samuel Allsopp & Sons, for the year ended September 
30th, show profits of just over £251,000, against nearly 
£347,000 in the previous year—a result rather less satis- 
factory than those shown in reports of other brewery 
companies recently appearing. A dividend of 3 per cent. 
is paid on the funding certificates, against 4 per cent. a 


L. J. R. 


year ago. 
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Che GHorld of Books. 





In “Nature in Downland,’? Mr. Hudson has a 
pleasant passage about Parson James Hurdis, the Sussex 
poet of the late eighteenth century :—‘‘ These (Sussex 
minor singers),’’ he says, “ are now forgotten, and their 
works will never come back; for, though important in 
their own day, they were, viewed at this distance, little 
people who could have no place with the immortals. 
But I do not despise them on that account; being of 
that tribe myself, I have a kindly feeling for little 
people, not for the living only, who write in the modern 


fashion and are by some thought great, but also for those | 


who have been long dead, whose fame has withered and 
wasted in the grave.’’ If a writer of the pigmy stature 
of Mr. Hudson has “a very special regard”’ for “ The 
Favorite Village ’’ and “ The Village Curate,’’ it behoves 
us, who, thus graded, can hardly be picked out under the 
microscope, to keep an eye for the tiny trefoils of the 


long grass, as we go our ways over the great earth. 
* * * 


Tr is an odd superstition that writers and readers who 
have a relish for the little people who can only pipe are 
thought to be rather learned and eclectic folk. Why 
should a taste for small things, “ not quite so fair as many 
are,’ for the harvest mice of the literary landscape 
(Mus Hyblaensis), be a mark of superiority over your 
neighbor? The poetic empyrean may well hold terrors 
for the homely, and some of us long for a blade of grass 
to poke up through the courtyards of the porphyry 
palaces of the seventh heaven, for us to cling to. There 
is a place for the tiny musical boxes in the poet’s 
orchestra; we like their twitterings, and it gives us a 
shock of pleasure to find a minute head with the swollen 
cheek of toothache embossed on the capital of a soaring 
fluted pillar in the cathedral. But there is a condition 
attached. Our quest for these animule must on no 


account be met by false pretences. <A hint of swagger, 
of swollen head rather than cheek, and our bitter 


disillusion seeks vent in a horrid, Berserk lust to trample 
and destroy. Cheated of our cottage by a confounded 
hydro, we think this littleness aping greatness worse 
than the seventy scarlet sins in one. And this brings me 
to Philip James Bailey’s “ Festus,’ his “first and 
greatest poem,’’ published in 1839. Whether Mr. Gosse 


| after further vicissitudes, 


is responsible or not I cannot say, but “ Festus ’’ has had 
a modern boom, and it is easier to destroy a vested 
interest in the twentieth century than a bad poem. 

* * * 

Here and there, once in every two hundred pages or 
so, a figurative eagle or a metaphoric dove drifts across 
the Inane, and disappears with an emblematic wuil, 
hellish, human, or divine. I commend “ Festus ’’ to any 
aspirant towards the Infinite, for there is literally no- 
where to stop, and the pages of close print seem to propa- 
gate more and more pages the further you wriggle into 
their thicknesses, like Huxley’s summer crop of Aphides 
which would weigh down the population of China. 
Uncouth “ Beings’’ populate them—Lucifer, a fiend, 
whose son “ Decay ’’ pays an occasional call; Luniel, an 
angel ; Festus, who can be no other than Philip James 
himself; Clara, a super-woman, “ meditress’’ between 
good and evil, and so on. These worthies reside among 
“ aromatic sun-dust,’’ “ plastic flames,’’ and “ quintessen- 
tialelements,’’ relieved bya stray “sweet orb,’’ borne along 
on “cumulous wells of vapor,’’ while in tne background 
there are rumbles of “ misdemeanant giants emerging 
from antemundane spheres.’’ In the midst of this black 
woodscape, Festus tries going to the dogs, and has a night 
out with Lucifer and a party of lady friends, in a garden 
full of fountains, but here, too, he is dogged by the 

“reproachful whispers of the immortal powers,’’ and in 
a paroxysm of self-amendment, shoots off through the 
“ interlunar spaces of the world’s uttermost Orb ”’ for the 
Martian sphere. But here comes something that has a 
cut of life about it—no, foiled, it is “A flying fire- 
drake, sheathed in the iron down Of demon wings.” We 
are always taken in like that. What we thought, on 
page 581, was at most a Pterodactyl is “the rush of 
God’s world-winnowing wing.”’ 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, Festus has reached a “ lonely lodge in a 
snow mountain,’’ where his soul ‘‘ feels firmer,’’ and, 
all of a sudden he feels 
“the last Red mountainous remnant of the earth 
give way,’’ infinite purity consumes his sullied soul, and 
he dies, God and Lucifer wrangling over him for another 
hundred pages. God wins, and Festus, having done time 
in Hades (but only for fifty pages), mounts up wid Para- 
disal Earth to Heaven, where the Recording Angel 
harangues the Elect, till God comes and talks him down, 
ending it all, on page 794, by the master-stroke :— 
“ When the worlds have done, My boundless Being will 
be but begun.’’ The Envoi rounds it off with congratu- 
lations to Festus on the “ high degree ’’ he has taken in 
his course of study in “soul-rack.”” The sort of people 
who admire “ Festus ’’ are usually those who find Cowper 
dull and commonplace and Bunyan bucolic. As for me, 
after ‘“ Festus,’’ I find Young’s “ Night Thoughts,”’ 
Blair’s “ The Grave,’’ and John Armstrong’s “ The Art 
of Preserving Health,’’ a perfect dream. 


H. J. M. 
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THE ISLAMIC REFORMATION. 
The New World of Islam. By Lorurop Stopparp, A.M., 

Ph.D. (Chapman & Hall. 16s. net.) 

Some thirty-five years ago Canon Isaac Taylor, a scholarly 
ecclesiastic of unusually vigorous and independent mind, 
startled and shocked not only the English Church but the 
public generally. He pointed out the increasing success of 
Moslem missionary effort, especially in Africa, and he 
argued, further, that this was not to be regretted, since 
Islam appealed to peoples not amenable to the often 
unsatisfactory methods of Christian missions, and were thus 
at all events lifted out of savagery on to a higher plane of 
civilization. The controversy is forgotten to-day, but it might 
have been made the text for this instructive and timely book 
on “The New World of Islam.” Dr. Lothrop Stoddard, 
though he may never have heard of Isaac Taylor, has in 
effect elaborated and enlarged and brought up to date what 
the militant Canon had so clearly seen and so courageously 
stated in 1887. His new statement of the question, far 
more informed and far more thorough, will not produce the 
same disturbing effect in an already disturbed world grown 
accustomed to being startled and shocked. Yet there was 
never a time when we were in more need of the illumination 
which this book holds, nor, indeed, among all the subjects 
that concern us in the world is there any on which our 
preconceived notions more need correction. 

Dr. Stoddard is now well known as the author of the 
remarkable book on “ The Rising Tide of Color’’ which has 
aroused world-wide attention. As was pointed out in THE 
Nation of July 17th, 1920, in that book he sometimes showed 
a tendency to a rather sensational over-emphasis which might 
discount the value of his message for judicial readers. That 
tendency is completely absent from the present work; the 
author evidently feels that he has the ear of the world and 
that there is no need to beat the big drum. He is, moreover, 
much more cautious in his conclusions; he sees that we 
cannot assume that the forces moving in the world to-day 
will not be modified to-morrow, and he now realizes the great 
part which birth-control is likely to take in beneficently 
replacing the wars, plagues, pestilence, and famines which 
from of old have held the population of the East in check ; 
he refers with high commendation to the able pioneer book 
on “ The Population Problem of India” by P. K. Wattal, 
a native official of the Indian Finance Department, well 
known already to those interested in the latest develop- 
ments of Indian thought, as a sign that the East is beginning 
to awake to a realization of fundamental questions, and he 
has himself (so it is lately reported from New York) become 
associated with that young but vigorous American Birth- 
Control Movement which is already extending its influence 
as far as Japan, where it is needed so badly. 

It would seem that Dr. Stoddard is not personally 
acquainted with any part of the vast Islamic world. That 
is a disadvantage, but it has its compensations. It has 
stimulated him to acquire a wide knowledge of the highly 
various literature of the subject, especially in its most recent 
aspects, and it has clearly aided him in attaining a broad, 
comprehensive, and well-proportioned view of the whole 
problem. At special points, indeed, some critics may 
question his judgments; it is possible, for instance, that 
while he fully recognizes the great work of Lord Cromer in 
Egypt he is less than just to Lord Kitchener. But it is 
evident throughout, and perhaps even here, that he is with- 
out prejudice. He writes as the citizen of a country which 
has only the slightest direct concern with Islam (in the 
Philippines), and is thus easily able to take an impartial 
and not unfriendly attitude towards that great Moslem 
Dominion enclosed within the British Empire. So 
impartial is he, indeed, that as we read his pages we do not 
know whether to wonder more at the wisdom and insight 
of English men or the imbecility and blindness of English 
Governments, ostentatiously paving roads to Hell with good 
resolutions, or prettily camouflaging crooked policies with 
fair figures like (the later) Lord Milner, and Sir Percy Cox, 
and Colonel Lawrence. Such reflections are, however, those 





of the patriotic Englishman, and not of Dr. Stoddard, who 








does not love British government enough to stay to chastise 
it by the way. 

The task that he has set himself is indeed of sufficient 
magnitude, as a glance at the map appended to this volume, 
showing the Islamic regions of the Old World green, is 
enough to indicate to the most ignorant reader. Islam, 
unmixed, still forms a great solid core stretching right across 
the centre of the map from Morocco to Turkestan, nearly 
a third part of our Old World, while in a more mixed form 
it extends over more than the half of it. It is true that 
Moslem dominion no longer covers Southern Europe, where 
it once reached towards Vienna, but on the other hand it is 
ever extending southwards, covering more and more of 
Africa. Moreover, in this great region are included peoples 
who at one time or another have shown qualities of the 
highest intelligence and valor in the van of civilization. 
These facts we commonly regard as of no practical and 
actual importance, iuerely of interest to the historian; we 
identify the Moslem almost exclusively with the Turk, and 
we repeat over and over again that he is effete and 
degenerate, a “ sick man,” fading away, and the quicker the 
better, before our own immense superiority. It is rather 
a strange view to hold, for if the Moslem is such a poor 
creature, one wonders what is to become of our British 
Empire, which so largely consists of Moslems; but we are 
content to say these things, like parrots. Perhaps, after 
all, they are as plausible as the things the Moslems them- 
selves said when they watched the decay of Christendom and 
saw the exhausted Greek Empire totter to its grave, not fore- 
seeing that there would be a Reformation, which by its 
reactions would reinvigorate the whole of Christendom. 

The significant and indeed immensely pregnant fact 
to-day is the Reformation of Islam. Dr. Stoddard briefly 
notes its likeness to the Protestant Reformation. But there 
is really a resemblance even in details, which serves to 
show afresh how much human nature there is in Man, 
however opposed the banners he fights under and however 
unlike the clothes he wears. The evolution of Christianity 
and that of Islam have, indeed, at an interval of some six 
centuries, run a remarkably parallel course. Islam may 
be said to have reached an earlier flowering-time in the 
Saracenic period, for the genius of the Arabs was young 
and vigorous, receptive oi classic traditions, and gifted 
with a grace of toleration which Christianity has only 
acquired, slowly and painfully, in recent times. But even 
after three centuries Islam already began to lose its 
pristine force, while, later on, the rise to predominance of 
the Turk introduced a hard, narrow, ferocious spirit into 
the centre of Islam. But the decay was long drawn out, 
with occasional bursts of splendour, and it was, indeed, not 
until the early eighteenth century that the latest of these, 
the Mogul Empire of India, at length faded away. In 
Islam generally the Dark Ages prevailed for at least as long 
a period as in Chrisiendom, though it would appear that 
the course of Islam has been somewhat more rapid than 
that of Christianity, and, just as its first period began to 
end earlier, so its Reformation also began to appear earlier. 
As in Christendom, it took the form of small, austere sects, 
corresponding to Lollards and Hussites, prompted to 
restore the purity of the primitive faith. Of these the 
Wahabis were among the earliest and the most influential. 
The founder, Abd-el-Wahab, appeared at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, at the period, that is, when the 
Moslem world had sunk to iis lowest depths of religious 
indifference, ignorance, superstition, and vice. He emerged 
from the old Arab centre in the desert, where something 
of the ancient purity still persisted, and on a pilgrimage 
to Medina his horror and indignation were aroused by the 
degradation of the Turkish apostates and usurpers, as he 
regarded them, just as Luther, on his pilgrimage to Rome, 
revolted at the spectacle of the degeneracy of the Papal 
Court. Wahabism speedily became a great force in the 
Islamic world. It was a movement strictly analogous to 
the Puritan movement of Protestantism, with the same 
devotion to the primitive faith, the same strict morality, 
even the same iconoclastic attitude towards art. Like 
Puritanism, also, Wahabism captured for a time a con- 
siderable degree of temporal power. That, by an energetic 
military effort, the Turks succeeded in crushing early in 
the nineteenth century, but as a spiritual influence 
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Wahabism still lived on. It inspired the Bab movement 
of Persia, fairly well known in England; it was felt in 
India, and it prepared the way for that veiled but powerful 
Sennussi fraternity of North Africa which is to-day the 
spiritual heart of Islam. The check to Wahabi temporal 
power was not an unmixed evil from an Islamic point of 
view, for it enabled the discovery to be made that the 
ancient traditions were not so exclusively narrow and rigid 
as the Wahabis supposed ; they were also enlightened and 
liberal ; and it is these better traditions, more akin to those 
of the modern Western World, which, on the whole, prevail 
in the Islamic Reformation, powerfully stimulated in 
recent years by the War, and still more by the Peace and 
the Secret Treaties and the Entente squabbles, which have 
revealed so complete a disregard for pledged promises and 
Moslem susceptibilities. 

It is with the exposition of the various aspects of this 
great Revival in various countries—India, Egypt, Persia, 
the former Ottoman Empire—that Dr. Stoddard is mainly 
concerned. The different movements involved are complex 
and sometimes apparently conflicting, religious, political, 
national, racial, international, some still aiming at the 
restoration of the primitive faith, and others proposing to 
incorporate more or less of the latest results of Occidental 
civilization. This seeming discrepancy has led some to 
assume that the Islamic Reformation is too heterogeneous 
to prove effective. Dr. Stoddard gives good reason for 
believing that this cannot be taken for granted. Indeed, 
the manifold nature of the movement itself testifies to its 
vitality, and Christian Protestantism likewise exhibited a 
similar richness of conflicting tendency, at once religious 
and secular, sometimes returning on the beliefs of primi- 
tive days and sometimes stretching forward towards 
tationalism. 

It is well to indicate the points of resemblance between 
the course of Islam and that of Christianity, but we must 
also observe points of difference even more significant. 
Christianity and Islam are to-day the only great missionary 
religions of the world, but their methods are far apart. 
After its early triumphs on the decaying soil of the classic 
world there were very few peoples left that were naturally 
attracted to Christianity. The Sermon on the Mount, which 
embodies the essence of Christian morals, is a little alien to 
ordinary human practice, and the central doctrine of 
Christian theology, the Trinity, introduced into the Creed 
(if memory serves) by Gregory Thaumaturgus, is scarcely 
congenial to human intelligence, so that, as a Jesuit 
theologian has lately pointed out, it may be said to bear 
indelibly sealed on it the mark of its supernal origin, for 
the Divine Mind alone could have devised a doctrine so 
incomprehensibly mysterious. In our own Northern Europe, 
as we know, conversion, or pseudo-conversion, to the new 
religion was for the most part effected in a scarcely religious 
manner. The genuine missionaries we frequently 
slaughtered. Christianity was most commended to us when 
it chanced to be associated with a higher civilization or a 
stronger race; and for the rest, those who were not baptized 
with the sword were baptized with the sceptre. The result 
has been that in our own corner of the world the real 
religion of Jesus has never existed. ‘“ There has only been 
one Christian, and he died on the Cross”: that famous 
saying of Nietzsche’s is perhaps extreme. We ought to be 
willing to allow, hypothetically, that there may have been 
half-a-dozen Christians—people, that is to say, who, on the 
one hand, lived in accordance with the Sermon on the Mount, 
and, on the other hand, were able to comprehend the meta- 
physical doctrine of the Trinity. Yet it is possible to doubt 
whether even a reader of THe Nation aND THE ATHENEUM 
has so much as heard of one of them. 

When we turn to Islam how different the picture! 
However secular may have been the early propaganda of 
Islam, that method has long been unnecessary. Islam as 
easily dispenses with missionary societies as it has always 
dispensed with regular priests. It is a religion that is viable 
by its own nature, and so is in no need of any adjuvant 
force. It is, certainly, a religion that allows of the extreme 
of austere asceticism and the heights of mystic exaltation ; 
but on its ordinary levels it is a religion that can be lived. 
It is not a religion that one nominally subscribes to once 

or twice in a lifetime. and so is done with it. That, indeed, 





is why we regard the Moslem with so much contempt. We 
are proud to know that we profess a religion so abstruse 
and so ideal that no one could reasonably be expected to 
understand it or to practise it. But the dogmas of Islam 
are few and simple, and its morality, while above that of the 
heathen world, is not so lofty as to be unpractical, com- 
mending itself easily to those who have not yet reached it. 
Prayer, ablutions, fasting, almsgiving, and pilgrimage— 
such are the religious observances ; but Mohammed empha- 
sized the fact that knowledge is of more value than prayer, 
that wisdom is better than fasting, and that all religious 
observances put together are fruitless without Common-sense. 
Now the “heathen in his blindness,’?’ whom good Bishop 
Heber taught us to despise, may be too blind to see the 
intelligibility of the Trinity or the practicability of the 
Sermon on the Mount, but he is not so blind that he cannot 
see the virtue of a religion of Common-sense. That is why 
Islam has scattered itself over nearly the whole of Asia, 
whilst Christianity has remained but little known there. 
That is why, still to-day, Islam is spreading, even under 
the flags of Christian lands, so surely and quietly over 
Africa that in the opinion of some that continent will soon 
become a totally Islamic region, save for its white fringe. 

There is another significant point in which Islam 
differs from the dominant faith of the White race. Chris- 
tianity has rarely been (what at the outset it promised to 
be) a democratic religion. In Islam the faithful are really, 
as they call themselves, brethren. That is the secret of the 
success of the Moslems in India, where they are not, as in 
Africa, so plainly the bearers of a higher ideal; they could 
scarcely have secured their seventy millions or more of 
adherents there if it had not been for the anti-democratic 
caste-system of the indigenous Hindu faith. Dr. Stoddard 
points out that “ Nationalism ’’ for the Moslem has not the 
same meaning as for us; it is of far more flexible applica- 
tion within the Islamic world; a Moslem can feel himself 
a “national’’ citizen of any Islamic country and cherishes 
a fraternal feeling for all. We may listen to a rhetorical 
appeal for our Christian “ brothers ’’ among the Armenians 
or the Copts, but the appeal fails to stir us. The Moslem 
throbs with sympathy and indignation for his brethren 
afar, and his feelings lead to action. That is why General 
Gouraud is so powerful a propagandist not only for Bol- 
shevism but for Islam; that is why the reckless insincerity 
of Britain’s dealings in the Near East has stirred the 
Moplahs of far Malabar as they have never been stirred 
before. 

We are still only at the threshold of Dr. Stoddard’s 
book, which is full of instruction specially needed by 
British citizens. We have taken upon us the charge of 
the peoples of half the world, and the more troublesome 
half. The problems thus thrown upon us are so numerous, 
so difficult, and so complicated that if we all had a fair 
eight-hours’ working-day to devote to them exclusively we 
might still make mistakes. If we are so worried by rents, 
and taxes, and high prices, and the fear of unemployment, 
and the latest murder, that we cannot devote to these high 
matters all the time and thought they demand, but are 
content to delegate them to a Government which lives by 
playing the tricks long since exposed in La Fontaine’s 
“Fables ’’+-a political treatise of Bolshevist tendency 
which it would be in the interests of European Govern- 
ments to suppress—then it would be better to find some 
other nation, with more time on its hands, to whom we 
might transfer this grave charge of ordering the affairs of 
the peoples of the world. It might even be better—though 
this may seem a far-fetched suggestion—to allow them to 


have a voice in their own affairs. Havetocx ELLs 





DOSTOEVSKY WHITEWASHED. 


Fyodor Dostoyevsky: a Study. By his Daughter, AIMEE 
DosToYEVSKY. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Ever since an English version of this study of Dostoevsky 
by his daughter was announced, we have looked forward to 
it with eagerness. A review of the Russian original appeared 
some two years ago in the “ Times Literary Supplement ” 








which whetted our appetite to the extreme, and led us to 
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suppose that it would throw a precious light upon one of 
the greatest and most enigmatic figures of the nineteenth 
century. Quite properly, the publishers have quoted 
a portion of that enthusiastic review on the wrapper of the 
English version. (We may say in passing that it is an 
admirable piece of translation.) The deepness of our 
disagreement with that criticism is disconcerting. 

We have read most of the books on Dostoevsky that are 
to be had in English, French, or German. With some of 
them we have disagreed ; from none of them have we failed 
to obtain some fragment of valuable information, or some 
sidelight upon the perplexing character and difficult work 
of ths great novelist. From this book we have obtained less 
than from any other—so much less that it would be a pardon- 
able exaggeration to say we have received nothing at all. 
Nothing more, at the most liberal estimate, than one or two 
little pictures of Dostoevsky in the last, most settled period 
of his life. One, of his going out to buy the hors d’euvre 
which form the most elaborate portion of a Russian dinner. 
Much to the distress of his second wife, who was a careful 
housekeeper, he would return with no parcel in his hands, 
but with four or five little boys carrying large baskets on 
their heads. Another, of his taking in hand the education 
of his little children, and beginning by reading to them 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers.” The little boy immediately went to 
sleep; the little girl, fated to become the author of this 
book, kept her eyes open and pretended to understand the 
incomprehensible. 

Neither picture is very valuable; but they are both 
charming. And the second of them has a certain prophefic 
truth. When we have reached the end of her book, we 
realize that Aimée Dostoevsky has not changed her attitude 
towards her father since she was seven. She is still propping 
her eyes open, nodding sagely, and trying to understand some- 
thing that is apparently beyond her intelligence. The only 
addition that the years have brought is that they have made 
her a crank. That is a harsh word; but to soften it would 
give only a false idea of the value of her book. Mlle. Dosto- 
evsky, who is so bitterly critical of the mental extravagance 
of the Russian intelligentsia, is an outstanding example of 
one of its cardinal weaknesses. She gets hold of a shallow 
theory and uses it as though it were the secret of the universe. 
Where she unearthed her theory of the influence of race, we 
do not know; but we guess that she is suffering from a 
youthful overdose of Gobineau. Gobineau was a brilliant 
man, though he was extravagant enough; Mlle. Dostoevsky 
has a hundred times his extravagance, but nothing of his 
brilliancy. 

For her, the problem of Dostoevsky is really simple. 
He was a Lithuanian, and the Lithuanians were Norman. 
Therefore Dostoevsky was a Norman. Shakespeare was also 
a Norman. Hence the affinity—not easy to discover without 
this magic key—which exists between them. And this 
theory is forced upon us at every turn. Dostoevsky 
goes to England and admires the beauty of English- 
women. It is Norman blood calling to Norman blood. He 
goes as a boy to the school for engineers, and is retired and 
unsociable. It is “the Lithuanian insociability ” which 
“takes possession of him.” A line or two further on she 
quietly speaks of his “ Lithuanian disdain for his fellow- 
cadets ” as identical with “ the contempt of a civilized being 
for brutes and ignoramuses.”” Dostoevsky’s father was 
a violent, drunken brute, who was murdered by his own 
serfs, and probably became the original of old Karamazov. 
“The principal cause of all his misfortunes was that he 
was a Lithuanian.” Dostoevsky survived his exile in Siberia, 
while Durov, another of the Petrachevsky conspirators, died. 
What was the cause? A hidden strength of creative pur- 
pose, one would suppose. No! “ Resistance has always been 
a joy to the Lithuanians.” The relations between Turgenev 
and Dostoevsky were continually strained. Dostoevsky was 
a Lithuanian, Turgenev a Tartar. Those between Dostoevsky 
and Tolstoy were tot much friendlier. Dostoevsky was 
a Lithuanian, Tolstoy a German. We are given a dozen 
pages to explain that one of Tolstoy's ancestors was a Baltic 
merchant called Dick. And Tolstoy’s ‘German soul ” 
explains all his work ; it explains his dislike for the Orthodox 
Church, has coldness to Pushkin’s work. In this context 


Pushkin becomes “the father of Russian poetry”; Mlle. 1 





Dostoevsky forgets that she has previously explained 
Pushkin to be a negro. She also forgets to explain why the 
Lithuanian-Norman Dostoevsky should be moved by the 
negroid Pushkin’s poetry. 

In short, fully one-half of her book is nonsense. There is 
next to no evidence that Dostoevsky was a Lithuanian. True, 
Dostoevsky is reported to have said once: “‘ We Dostoevsky 
are not Poles, but Lithuanians.” But anyone familiar with 
his work will immediately understand the portée of that 
remark. The termination of his name is Polish. Dosto- 
evsky detested the Poles. Accordingly, he made out that 
his ancestors were not Poles but Polonized Lithuanians. 
The fancy was harmless ; but no one before Mlle. Dostoevsky 
has ever dreamed of taking it seriously. Dostoevsky simply 
did not know who were his ancestors. The probability is 
that they were originally Poles. As far as his own 
knowledge went, however, his family came from the Ukraine. 
Even Mile. Dostoevsky has to admit that “when in the 
eighteenth century the Russians annexed Lithuania, they 
did not find the Dostoevsky in the country: the family had 
passed into Ukrainia.’’ In fact, all the evidence she has 
is that the iorm of the name indicates a Polish origin, and 
that there is a village in the Minsk Government called 
Dostoeve. This, of course, immediately becomes “ the 
ancestral domain of my father’s family.’’ Naively enough, 
Mlle. Dostoevsky confesses that ‘‘ whenever I mention the 
Lithuanian origin of our family my compatriots frown, and 
say: ‘Do forget that wretched Lithuania! Your family 
left it ages ago. Your father was a Russian, the most 
Russian of Russians. No one ever understood the real 
Russia as he did.’ I smile when I note this jealousy.”’ It 
is a pity to see anyone in such a condition that the most 
obvious commonsense appears jealousy. It is the last 
phase of the crank. 

Mlle. Dostoevsky was born very late in her father’s 
life; and she was a small child when he died. Never- 
theless, she must have had access to valuable documents, 
and even if she had been unable to make anything 
of these, she could have set herself to record exactly 
her childish impressions of her father. Instead of doing 
this she occupies herself with proving that Dostoevsky was 
a Lithuanian, an aristocrat, a perfect gentleman, a perfect 
Christian, a devoted husband, and a most uninteresting 
person all his life. She hurries over his love affair with 
Pauline, in pursuit of whom he ran away from the miser- 
able existence with his first wife. Very likely she knows 
nothing about it beyond the facts that are common know- 
ledge; but she appears not to realize that it was one of the 
most important episodes in Dostoevsky’s mysterious life. 
She represents the four years which Dostoevsky spent with 
his second wife wandering Europe, unable to return to 
Russia because of his creditors, as one long honeymoon. 
tas she never even read the letter from Geneva in which 
he writes that his poverty is such that he has just had to 
pawn his wife’s petticoat? Or is that unworthy of a perfect 
Lithuanian gentleman? Finally, she completely forgets 
her own enchanting account of this miserable period when 
she says of her mother on her return to Russia: “Her 
character had changed greatly; her school friends scarcely 
recognized their gay companion. Privations, exile, the 
influence of Europe, where life is more serious and difficult 
than the childish life of Russia, had prematurely aged her.”’ 

Indeed, it seems that Mlle. Dostoevsky’s memory is 
peculiar. She can remember only one thing: that Dostoevsky 
was a Lithuanian. Consider this account of her father: 

** Centuries of European culture separated my father 
from the Russians. A Lithuanian, he loved them as a man 
loves his younger brothers, but he realized how young they 
still were, and how much they needed to study and work. 
European critics often make the mistake of identifying 
Dostoevsky with the heroes of his works. [Author’s Note: 
Russian critics never make this mistake.] My father was a 
great writer who painted his compatriots from nature. A 
moral chaos reigns in his novels, because such a chaos reigned 
in our Russia; but this chaos had no counterpart in 
Dostoevsky’s private life. His heroines forsake their 
husbands and run after their lovers, but he wept like a child 
on hearing of the dishonor of his niece and refused to receive 
her thenceforth. His heroes live lives of debauchery and 


throw their money about recklessly ; he himself worked like 
a slave for years in order to pay the debts of his mother. . . 

His heroes are unmindful of their civic duties; he was a 
fervent patriot, a reverent son of the Church, a Slav devoted 
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to the cause of the people of his race. Dostoevsky lived like 
a European, send on Europe as his second country, and 
advised all those who consulted him to study and acquire the 
culture which most of my compatriots lack.” 
Now for a few facts. We have never met with a European 
critic who identified Dostoevsky with his own heroes. Mlle. 
Dostoevsky, however, does so repeatedly; she asserts, for 
instance, most categorically that Myshkin in “ The Idiot” 
is an exact portrait of her father. There is no moral chaos 
in Dostoevsky’s novels: on the contrary, there has never 
been a novelist who devoted himself one-half so passionately 
to the working out of a moral hierarchy. Dostoevsky’s 
private life, however, was chaotic. The evidence of his 
letters alone is positive. He gambled and threw his money 
about recklessly. We knew it before; but Mlle. Dostoevsky 
tells us so again. He also ran away from his first wife to 
his mistress; Mlle. Dostoevsky says so herself. Again, 
while it is true that towards the end of his life Dostoevsky 
became a fervent patriot and Slavophil, and perhaps even 
a reverent son of the Church, it is nonsense to say he was 
always those things. He himself confessed many times 
that there was a long period in which he lost his faith, and 
the torment of that loss is one of the main themes in his 
work. Finally, so far from advising his countrymen to turn 
to Europe for culture, he continually opposed the Westerners. 
Mlle. Dostoevsky presents the world with a portrait of 
her father so startlingly inaccurate that it borders upon 
caricature. She herself is a Slavophil of the most ingenuous 
kind, and she sees Dostoevsky merely as a respectable— 
oh! how respectable!—politician in a frock coat. Of 
Dostoevsky the novelist she has not the remotest concep- 
tion. We have no quarrel with her on that score. But we 
do most seriously complain of the carelessness with 
which she has wasted her opportunities of telling us a little 
about the man. The half-page in which she describes his 
passion for cleanliness and his inability to work except in 
the freshest linen is worth all the tedious chapters in 
which she tries to explain his character and his work. 
Dostoevsky the Lithuanian, Dostoevsky the aristocrat, 
Dostoevsky the Slavophil, Dostoevsky the Norman! We 
can hardly wonder that there is no room in his daughter’s 
head for the only Dostoevsky who matters, the Dostoevsky 
who wrote three of the greatest novels in the world. 


J. MippLeTon Murry. 





TWO TRAVEL BOOKS. 


The Rainbow Bridge. By RecINALD FARRER. (Arnold. 
21s. net.) 

San Cristobal de la Habana. By Joseph HERGESHEIMER. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. RecinatD Farrer was a pious and industrious pilgrim 
of the Celestial Empire. He sojourned in its Holy Cities, 
fraternized with high priests and living Buddhas, and 
experienced, amid the snow-clad peaks of the Tibetan 
ranges, something of those mystic ecstasies which visited 
Wordsworth inthe Defile of Gondo. The object of his 
expedition was not religion but science, the impassioned 
expression of whose countenance lends, now and then, this 
volume a peculiar glow. For the botanist, no less than the 
poet, sees all Heaven in a wild flower; and Mr. Farrer, 
who wrote about the primula much as Mr. Bradley about 
the Absolute, in complex and highly technical language 
informed by intellectual passion, might have compiied a 
memorable “ Religio Botanici.” Horticulture, even though 
touched by emotion, does not—so Mr. Farrer feared—appeal 
to the general reader; so for those whom descriptions of 
P. stenocalyz and P. leptopoda leave cold he has appended 
other subjects appealing more immediately to our common 
human nature. 

There is, for instance, food. Mr. Farrer wrote of this 
great topic with accuracy and discrimination, though with 
less gvsto than a visit to a Chinese restaurant would have 
led us to expect. He found birds’-nest soup-bouilli insipid, 
and cared nothing for sharks’ fins, bamboo shoots, or 
jujube pudding; but for the dessert, consisting of sugared 
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walnuts, chicken mayonnaise, melon seeds, apricot kernels, 
and gleaming little golden candied oranges, with which the 
Chinese—as contrary in their menus as their calligraphy— 
begin their feasts, he has nothing but praise. 

Besides the natural amiability of his disposition, Mr. 
Farrer brought with him charnis less unfamiliar to the 
inhabitants of the East. With a soda syphon, field-glasses, 
a camera, and a clock he found his way straight into the 
heart of China. Viceroys feasted him, Civil Servants invited 
him to christening parties, and Generals followed him out 
into the very gates of the street :— 

“This, you must know, is the crucial point of decorum 
in a Chinese Jeave-taking. Down through the various courts 
the host must personally escort the guest; and at each gate 
the guest must pat him back and protest against his coming 
any further, while the host must insist on being allowed to 
do so. But all the time both paities know perfectly well 
the precise point to which the host must advance without 
showing either too much honor or too little, and the precise 
point at which the guest can let himself be abandoned with- 
out losing face. . . . If a newcomer is escorted to the outer- 
most gate, the news is all over the city in an hour and his 
status is secure.” 

Amongst the most interesting pages of the book are the 
descriptions of the ancient races stil’ lingering in remote 
spots of the Chinese Empire. The aborigines, whom the 
Chinese call the Children cf the Earth, described as very 
dark, very dense, with curly black hair, are wholly distinct 
from the Mongols, the Tibetans, the Monammedans, or the 
Chinese. Their women are stalwart, stately figures who 
stride over the country in sweeping medieval dresses of red 
and blue, wearing on their heads swelling scarlet edifices 
with a dip in the middle over which is draped a deep valance 
of blue fringe, resembling the head-dress of the Duchess in 
“Alice in Wonderland.’’ Hardly less picturesque are the 
Abbots and living Buddhas of the ‘‘ Halls of Heaven.” 
The Gwan-ja of Tien Tang, a magnificent giant “ moving 
superbly in draped lines of rusty scarlet, and surmounted by 
a massive, marmoreal Roman head, round and close-cut, lit 
by big, soft eyes of brown velvet,’’ afforded the onlooker 
the satisfying beauty of some statue of a great period come to 
life. The descriptions of the religious services (during the 
course of which the monastic congregation were refreshed 
with bowls of hot tea) and of the holy but vivacious society 
of the Lamas and Lama-lings, are graphically and delight- 
fully written. “The Rainbow Bridge’’ is, regrettably, the 
last work of Mr. Farrer, who died in Upper Burmah last 
year. 

The flowers of Mr. Hergesheimer’s fancy have little 
resemblance to the mountain primula, though the purple 
which deepens in the violets of Tibet abounds in many 
patches of his prose. Mr. Hergesheimer is a conscious 
artist, depicting with a painter’s appreciative detachment 
the various sensations, some coarse, some delicate, which the 
spectacle of San Cristobal de la Habana affords him. He 
flings wide the doors of his confidence, extending to the most 
trivial incidents a hospitality worthy of a famous artist. 
Besides the choice of necktie and sock (to the importance of 
which Mr, Hergesheimer confesses a fixed belief), these pages 
yield graceful and florid pictures of Spanish Cuban civiliza- 
tion. Cock-fighting, pelota, African dances, women of 
pleasure, and Havana cigars are all described with serene 
enjoyment. Cuba is, of course, the Conrad country, the 
heady, violent, jarring medley of the Old World and the New. 
From its bougainvillia-smothered balconies, out of which 
lean powdered Spanish beauties, and in its patios, with 
their garden-rooms of flowers and glazed tilings and foun- 
tains, Mr. Hergesheimer detects, for all its charm, some- 
thing of that “thin, tinkling note of sham romance ”’ giving 
an impression of opéra bouffe. But real romance is there, 
sure enough :— 


“At once, in imagination, I saw the ineffable Bay of 
Guatanago, where buccaneers careened their ships, and, in a 
town of pink stucco and windows with projecting wooden 
grilles, drank and took for figure-heads the sacred images of 
churches painted blue. On the shore, under a canopy of silk, 
a woman, naked but for a twist of Bishop’s purple, bound 
her hair in gold cloth. From where she stood, a figure only 
less golden than the cloth, she heard the hollow ring of the 
calking malls and the harsh rustle of the palms.” 





Mr. Hergesheimer’s style, brilliant and flamboyant, 
is marred by a touch of preciosity and that indefinable 
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suggestion of vulgarity from which his acquaintance with 
some of the best, as well as a good deal of the second-rate, 
in European culture has not wholly saved him. 





THE WIT OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


The Countryman’s Log-Book. By Viscountess WOLSELEY. 
(Lee Warner & Cape. 15s.) P 


Wuerner we look back on the Middle Ages as ‘‘ good old 
times’ or as an interesting period in our childhood, the view 
is one that we should be sorry to lose, and we are grateful 
to Lady Wolseley for her attempt to gather into one popular 
book “the sayings, the proverbs, and the legends”’ relating 
to our oldest industry—that of agriculture. By virtue of 
being something of a farmer, the author thinks that things 
ave worse than they were. She even detects a difference 
between 1914 and 1921, finding that the worker of the earlier 
year, though round-shouldered and shambling, worked better 
than his successor of to-day. 

For the most part, no doubt, the men and maids of the 
Middle Ages worked through all the hours of daylight, but 
a plentiful sprinkling of saints’ days relieved the monotony 
with bursts of outrageous hilarity. We doubt if these were 
entirely gracious concessions on the part of masters and 
mistresses. They look rather like the Saturnalia that the 
slaves in Rome claimed, or like one-day strikes after the 
model of our modern May Day. Three or four times in the 
year’s calendar bands of revellers made a point of breaking 
into the church itself during service, which makes us think 
that the Continental Sunday, so much condemned by many 
clerics to-day, once had some vogue in England. The 
reviewer well remembers Sunday cricket matches in a parish 
whence they have since been completely banished. 

The wherewithal for their feasting and jollification our 
ancestors seem to have levied from the countryside more as 
chout than as charity. Lady Wolseley gives several times 
this song as being the one to sing on the eve of various 
festivals necessitating faggots for a bonfire :— 

“Tf you don’t give us some 
We'll pull your old hedges. 
If you don’t give us one, 
We'll take two; 
The better for us 
And the worse for you.” 

Two strokes of the pen bring up a vivid picture of the 
energy expended in the enjoyment of these occasional holi- 
days. We are told of the enormous difference between 
ancient and modern roads and the isolation occasioned by 
the former (not to mention the absence of bicycles), and then 
reminded that a miracle play at Basingbourne, Cambridge- 
shire, drew its audience from no fewer than twenty-seven 
parishes. 

It is not possible in short space to give account of the 
hundreds of proverbs and sayings that Lady Wolseley has 
collected. Tusser is laid under heavy contribution for saws 
of husbandry. The old anonymous rhymes are mostly here, 
some notable ones absent, some variants better, others 
worse than those we knew. A striking description of the 
vainly busy man is “like a pig’s tail, always on the go and 
nothing done at night.’’ It looks like a Poyserism. There 
is a new variant of the well-known bee rhyme: ‘If bees 
swarm in May, they’re worth a pound next day ’’—meaning 
that the stock recovers from the loss of the swarm and makes 
honey if the swarm comes off early. It is as true as the more 
usual reference to the value of the swarm itself. 

Occasional statements we are inclined to challenge. If 
London Bridge was only figuratively ‘ built upon wool- 
packs,’’ why accept the legend literally for Wadebridge? 
Why draw in an ornithological explanation for the applica- 
tion of the name “ owlers’’ to those who smuggle wool? 
The blacksmith’s song “Old Clem”’ is not the same as 
“Twankidillo.”” But in matters of folk-lore and philology 
there is always abundant room for difference of opinion 
between writer and reader. Viscountess Wolseley has given 
us a pleasing and valuable collection of the countryman’s 
wit and wisdom. Not least of the book’s many attractions 


are the numerous il'ustrations of rural pursuits from classic 
collections, 





MINOR NOTABILITIES. 


Modern English Biography. Vol. VI., L—Z. By FREDERIC 
BoasE. (Truro: Netherton & Worth. 42s. net.) 


Ir genius has been correctly defined as an infinite capacity 
for taking pains, then the late Frederic Boase certainly 
possessed genius. He had a passion for accuracy, and 
no trouble was too great for him to take in order to 
secure it. Thus his six volumes, which contain several 
thousand short memoirs of persons who died between 1851 
and 1900, form a valuable supplement to the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and will prove a veritable storehouse 
of sidelights for the Lytton Stracheys and E. T. Raymonds 
of the future. They are based on extensive researches among 
the wills and registers at Somerset House, in addition to 
the authorities cited at the end of each article, and are full 
of illuminating details. Thus of Edmund Roberts Larken 
we are told that “ he was the first clergyman who had the 
intrepidity to wear a beard in the pulpit, which was regarded 
as indicating laxity in theological principle.” The career 
of Henry Thompson touches on the question whether the 
physician for the body or the physician for the spirit is the 
more important, for he was one of two Fellows of St. John’s, 
Cambridge, who had a special dispensation allowing them 
to remain Fellows without obligation of taking orders, on 
condition that they devoted themselves to the study of 
medicine. Of Ellen Nussey it is recorded that she was 
Charlotte Bronté’s only bridesmaid, and that two of the 
three letters in pencil which the famous author wrote from 
her deathbed were addressed to her. Lovers of the theatre 
will be reminded that if Shakespeare is sometimes said to 
spell bankruptcy, Mrs. Sarah Lane, of the “ Old Brit.,” left 
a fortune of over £120,000 ; that ‘ On the Cards,” with which 
the original Gaiety Theatre opened on December 21st, 1868, 
was written by Alfred Thompson, who is credited with having 
designed more than 5,000 costumes for the English stage ; 
and that Ellen Pitt, the actress and manageress, had twelve 
brothers and sisters on the stage. A word should also be 
spared for Vincent Stuckey Lean, who, besides bequeathing 
his collection of books and MSS. relating to English and 
foreign proverbs to the British Museum, left £50,000 for the 
improvement of the Library and Reading-Room, and also 
gave £50,000 to Bristol for Free Libraries. 

The pity of it all is that the results of the laborious 
researches of Mr. Boase and his fellow-workers can at 
present be accessible to comparatively few people, for the 
edition is limited to 125 copies—hardly enough to provide 
one for each large town in England. It is plain that such 
a work cannot be expected to produce any pecuniary return 
for the author—indeed, Miss A. K. Rance, who has seen this 
final volume through the press, mentions that it involved 
Mr. Boase in “ considerable personal expense.” The copy- 
right in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” has been 
transferred to the Oxford University Press. We hope that 
Mr. Boase’s representatives may see their way to follow 
Mr. George Smith’s noble example, and that the Oxford 
Press will be able to add one more to its long list of services 
to literature by making the volumes of “ Modern English 
Biography ” more generally accessible. 





Hooks in Brief. 


An Administrator in the Making: James Saumarez Mann, 
1893-1920. Edited by his Farner. (Longmans. lis. net.) 


Tuis is a sad book. James Saumarez Mann lived for 
twenty-seven years. His work had but just begun when he 
was killed in the rising in Mesopotamia last year. The 
earlier years—home, school, university, and the war—were 
preparation for a career in which all fine things were 
possible. We have little to judge that by except the letters 
to his relatives and friends, collected in this memoir, a few 
verses, and the testimony of those with whom he came in 
contact ; but the evidence is sufficient. To Mann was given 
the task of administration of a little-known district of 
Mesopotamia soon after his arrival in Baghdad. “ Nothing 
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could bear more eloquent testimony to Mann's adaptability 
and organizing powers than the administrative progress that 
took place during his short period of governorship,” writes 
Major Norbury, who saw his work. Readers of Tur Nation 
were given a test of his quality in a letter published 
in these columns, in which he protested against our 
treatment of Middle East problems. It was the protest 
of one whose idealism had not been shaken, but who 
could no longer believe in bold and immediate liberal 
measures in dealing with the races of Asia. In a letter to 
Lady Mary Murray, written about the same time, he said: 
‘‘T personally feel that Hardy’s mood in the ‘ Dynasts’ is 
the only way to approach the personalities of the war and oi 
the peace, and as for taking any practical steps to remedy 
these ghastly errors, it doesn’t seem to me very hopeful to 
say that the indispensable preliminary is a change of 
government all round, however true that is. In fact, there 
don’t seem to be any outlets for honest idealism anywhere : 
and when I console myself by thinking that in my work here 
I am first of all working for the good of the people, THE 
Nation breaks rudely in and says my only object, 
conscious or unconscious, is oil. I dare say it’s trv, 
but one must preserve a few illusions, not having a 
garden to dig in, trees to cut down, or a piano to play on.”’ 
His war letters from France were brightly descriptive, 
critical of the conduct of the war, but never expressing a 
doubt of his duty as a soldier, and never hinting at depres- 
sion. To his mother he exclaimed: “It’s rotten the way 
we are holding up our hands at Germany’s new submarine 
proclamation as a crime, and it makes me mad with 
diplomatic hypocrisy and diplomatic Pecksniffery. And 
then we yelp about the state of things in Germany, and don’t 
trouble our fat heads to think what a victory by the Allies 
means to the beliefs and passionate convictions of honor and 
righteousness of sixty million Germans. Oh, they’re wrong 
enough, of course they are, but sometimes I’d rather be 
wrong with Bethmann than right with Lloyd George.”” In 
another letter: “ What makes me miserable is... the 
frank avowal that when dealing with Huns the Beatitudes 
are a back numbér, which is entirely intelligible as a human 
sentiment ... but as a preparation for any sort of a 
brighter future is unspeakably disastrous.’’ He did not 
question the righteousness of the war against Germany (he 
doubted whether the “ Fourteen Points’’ were adequate to 
“bring home to the Bosche a sense of his crimes’’); his 
protest was merely that of a gentleman against the war 
spirit, and as such is notable only because that protest was, 
and still is, so little heard. 
* * * 
Beowulf. By R. W. CHAMBERS. 
30s. net.) 

Tuis lengthy and erudite volume—for students rather 
than the general reader—is/a detailed commentary upon the 
Beowulf poem, discussing and illuminating the very obscure, 
dificult, and numerous problems begotten of its text. In 
the section entitled “ Historical Elements,” the history of 
the individuals and topography of the places mentioned in 
“ Beowulf ” are submitted to an exhaustive examination, and 
the author deals at length with the story of Offa, who built 
the Abbey of St. Albans “as a thank-offering for the death ” 
of his wife. The Danish, Scandinavian, and folklore 
parallels for the stories of the Grendel fight (connected with 
Grettir the Strong) and the House of Scyld precede an 
exposition of the theories relating to the origin, date, and 
structure of the poem. Mr. Chambers rejects the theory that 
“ Beowulf” is a translation from a Scandinavian original, 
but does not repudiate the Scandinavian origin of the story 
of Beowulf’s deeds. A discussion of the dialect, syntax, and 
metre of the poem (as evidence of its literary history) follows. 
Mr. Chambers is justified in regarding ‘“‘ Beowulf ” as a homo- 
geneous poem (the rival theories of Mullenhof and Ten 
Brink receive detached and critical treatment), as a pro- 
duction of “ the Germanic world enlightened by the new 
faith,” and barbarism and Christianity are strangely 
mingled in it, though hardly so harmoniously as 


(Cambridge University Press. 


Mr. Chambers tends to claim. A very scholarly book con- 
cludes with extracts from Saxo Grammaticus of Beowulf 
stories and the “ Offa-Saga,” together with an antiquarian 
survey of the age of Bede, and an archeological account of 
the “ moss-finds” in the peat-bogs of Schleswig and 
Holstein. 


Garden Wisdom from One Generation to Another. By 
STEPHEN GwyNN. (Dublin: Talbot Press; London: Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net.) 

One of the main facts of experience for Mr. Gwynn is 

to find himself, now youth is past, again the occupier of a 

garden and a piece of land. Here, when he was not digging 

the soil, and planting, and writing for the newspapers, he 
wrote these essays of memory. He recalls the youthful 

Yeats at the Rhymers’ Club, among the poets with whom 

he “ learned his trade,’’ and Morley Roberts, handing Yeats 

a spill, remarking, ‘‘ I don’t mind lighting a cigarette for the 

only real poet in the whole caboodle.’’ He begins an essay 

about the greenfinches in the garden, or the superiority of 
tending pear trees and currant bushes over literary labor, 
when something reminds him of Walter Osborne, the painter, 
or of Stephen Phillips, who told him that when playing the 

Ghost the sliding plank, to which he was fastened, stuck 

fast, and it took him some time to obey the whispered com- 

mands of Hamlet-Benson to cut himself clear and walk off; 
of Mary Kingsley, who dared the unknown in Africa, but 
feared to ride on top of a ’bus and would never risk mounting 

a bicycle; of his scholarly father, of whom he paints a 

striking picture; and, historically, of Horace Walpole, who 

also retired to a garden. This is the fresh and mellow work 
of a hearty lover and critic of life and men. 
* * * 
The Cathedrals of England and Wales. 
Bumprus. (Werner Laurie. 21s. net.) 


Tue late Mr. Francis Bumpus’s three volumes on the 
English and Welsh cathedrals have been collated and edited 
with taste and discrimination by Mrs. E. M. Lang, and issued 
in this sumptuous volume. An account of Chelmsford 
Cathedral, the latest created See, is added, and the whole 
work has been brought up to date. The illustrations and 
printing could not be bettered. 


By T. FRANCIS 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Proresson Lewis Orase, of Peking University, is pre- 
paring a course of lectures on contemporary English poets, 
their lives and work, intended in the first place to be 
delivered at Peking, but ultimately to be made known 
through China, Japan, India, and America. In some cases, 
if not all, he will have the co-operation of the poets them- 
selves respecting details of biography and opinion. 

* * * 





“Tue Gone ” makes its first appearance. Published by 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, it is naturally devoted 
at large to the state of the drama ; and this number contains, 
for instance, a note on “ The Modern Theatre in Italy,” by 
Mr. Arundell del Re, the theatre’s programme for the month, 
and a chronicle of its recent work. There are, however, 
considerations of allied interests, and a reviewing section in 
which Mr. Drinkwater’s new poems are recommended to 
posterity. 

* * * 

Tue anthology wave is still rolling proudly. It appears 
that, all being well, three rival selections of eighteenth- 
century poetry will presently claim attention. As at 
present that age is more or less unrealized, the overcrowding 
may not be serious. Poems on birds (exclusive of the 
“wildly warbling choir” and the rest of the great 
unknowns) are to form a volume edited by Mr. H. J. 
Massingham. Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish this. Rumors 
of a larger undertaking also reach us. It is proposed, we 
gather, to issue a revised “ Chalmers’ Poets ” with the addi- 
tional volumes required by the poetical increase of the 
nineteenth century. 

* * * 

Tue Labor Publishing Company will publish a series, 
called “The Worker's Library,” of volumes discussing 
prominent issues for the workers in various countries. Of 
the first announcements, ‘“ Will the Bolsheviks Maintain 
Power?” by N. Lenin, may be mentioned as an example. 
In more flowery walks of publishing are two new alumni of 





the Hogarth Press: ‘“ Poems,” by Mr. Clive Bell, and 
“ Twelve Original Woodcuts,” by Mr. Roger Fry. 
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Mr. Briyyon contributes to the “ Print-Collector’s 
Quarterly ” an article on William Strang’s engravings and 
etchings, in which he recalls a visit made by the artist and 
himself to Ypres in 1898. “It was a town that seemed 
haunted by silence.’ Many reproductions from Strang’s 
work accompany an exposition valuable alike from its 
general and technical insight and its personal comprehension. 

*~ * * 

Ir any printing organization is entitled to hold an exhi- 
bition of its productions, it is surely the Chiswick Press ; 
and Mr. Jacobi’s collection has furnished the books, por- 
traits, and relics from that Press now to be seen at the 
Public Library, Duke’s Avenue, Chiswick High Road. The 
catalogue is a sufficient reminder of what literature in 
England owes to the Whittinghams and their followers. 
Well may they be referred to as Whittingham I. and 
Whittingham IT. 

* * * 

Tue journal of the Society of Army Historical Research 
is making good progress. It is a miscellany of antiquities, 
whether original documents, reproductions, or the findings 
of research; perhaps the feature of the current issue is 
Captain Scobie’s retrospect of Highland military dress. A 
fascinating subject. Captain Scobie complains of the 
decadence of the period after Waterloo, when the soldier 
became almost Oriental in his sartorial effulgence; and 
appeals for the Scottish bonnet-makers, whose industry has 
passed into less careful hands. 

7” ~ 7 

Messrs. QuaritcH have published catalogues 364 and 
365. The first deals with natural history, sports, and 
pastimes, and among its rarities is Colonel Sibthorp’s “ Flora 
Greca,’’ one of the original issue, colored by Sowerby. The 
work was brought out, for subscribers, at £254, and its 
future owner will gain £34 by living in the twentieth cen- 
tury. A copy of Audubon’s ‘‘ Birds of America ’”’ in the first 
issue is priced at £950; to which perhaps the shade of 
Charles Waterton might demur. Then there is a large 
gathering of sporting books, offered as a collection for £1,100 
until January 1st 

* * * 

THE second list is of more varied composition. Biblio- 
graphy has an important share, and Dibdin an important 
share of that again. Two collections of letters addressed to 
him on the publication of the “ Bibliographical Decameron ” 
and the “ Bibliographical Tour,” once in the possession of 
Dawson Turner, are included. Among the literary items it 
will be noted that Peacock’s “ Sir Hornbook,’” the odd 
grammatico-allegorical ballad, is priced at £42. 





Music. 


THE CELESTIAL NONSENSE OF BACH, 


A DISTINGUISHED philosopher, whose book on the tragic 
sense of life has just been translated into English, has 
made a remarkable statement about music. “I have 
read (he says) that in the conceptual order, Protestantism 
has attained its highest reach in music, in which art Bach 
has given it its mightiest artistic expression. This, then, 
is what Protestantism dissolves into—celestial music.’’ 
And his translator is careful to explain that by celestial 
music the author means “ nonsense, something not worth 
listening to.’’ 

In a musical country like England this will seem 
strange indeed. Music, with us, has always been con- 
sidered one of the highest forms of expression of which 
the human mind is capable; and no one ever thinks of 
music as belonging to any particular religious denomina- 
tion to the exclusion of all others. The large audience 
which went to hear the Bach Choir sing Church Cantatas 
at the Central Hall did not go because Bach was a 
Lutheran ; and the fact that Max Reger was not, did not 
keep the audience away when, a few days before, Mr. 
Lamond played the Variations and Fugue on a theme of 
Bach. Music, fortunately, is non-denominational as well 
as international. People listen to it because they like 











it; and they protest as much against those writers who 
confuse music with belief as against those who try to 
make music a vehicle for political propaganda. Every- 
one remembers what happens to the man with no music 
in his soul; and we expect a philosopher to have room 
for it, if not in his soul, then at any rate in his system. 
The philosopher in question is exceptional, for he 
apparently regards music as a form of activity in which 
the intellect has no part, a playing on the passions, a 
mere appeal to the emotions, and nothing more. 
“ Alcohol and music are all very well,’’ he says; “ give 
me water and letters!’’ But his refusal to recognize 
music has a curious consequence, and brings with it a 
just retribution. The musical sense does not depend only 
upon emotion, nor yet entirely upon practice and tech- 
nique. It is a sense of logic, design, construction—the 
art of reasoning in sound; and the neglect of these 
qualities has led to formlessness and straggling in the 
works of the philosopher himself. 

Music may be a Cinderella ; but she goes everywhere, 
and no one asks what her religion is or keeps her out 
because of her nationality. London, especially, is becom- 
ing more and more a place where one may hear all kinds 
of music; and its immense musical activity is spread, in 
varying degrees, all over the rest of the country. We 
can support a Bach Choir and various other choral 
societies which sing Bach. We can also support (at least, 
it will be a shame if we can’t) things like Mr. Eugene 
Goossens’s orchestral concerts. Mr. Goossens is wise 
enough to cater for the really musical public as well as 
for those individuals who like musical “ stunts ’’ ; and he 
is so good a conductor that he makes a work succeed, 
whether it is musically reasonable or not. The first part 
of:his concert on December 12th began and ended with 
Fanfares, among which the best was that by the Viennese 
composer Egon Wellesz. Stravinsky’s “Wind Sym- 
phony ’’ is also a fanfare, running on inordinately beyond 
the length of what a fanfare should be. It is not, of 
course, new to London; but on this occasion it was given 
with every possible advantage in performance. The 
“Sacre ’’ (with which the programme ended) is so well 
known by this time that a performance of it needs no 
more comment than one of the Pathetic Symphony. 

A large part of the audience which listened to these 
things was also to be seen listening to Bach, given 
uyadulterated by Dr. Vaughan Williams with the Bach 
Choir, or diluted by the overwhelming science of Max 
Reger. Reger stood curiously apart from the intellectual 
movements of his time and his country. He had, it was 
true, ideas as to where the future of music lay and as to 
the means by which it might be reached. One of these 
was fugue. The later sonatas of Beethoven and the post- 
humous quartets seemed to point the way to progress by 
this method, and Reger steeped himself in Bach as the 
greatest exponent of it. He felt a strong reaction against 
Wagner and also against Brahms; but in trying to build 
upon the musical heritage of his country he found no 
Purcell and no Madrigals, which would have given him 
elasticity of melody and freedom of treatment to com- 
bine with the strength and subtlety he derived from 
Bach. And like Bach, too, Reger had a way of thinking 
out his music without considering the powers and limita- 
tions of the instruments for which he wrote it. He was 
prone to think of the organ as if it were an orchestra, 
and the pianoforte as if it were an organ; and 
the result was that his pianoforte works were con- 
sidered perfectly unplayable. He had a passion for 
ornament, in the baroque style which Bach loved; and 
he liked doubling his parts and writing endless strings 
of thirds and sixths. It has been suggested that his 
pianoforte music should be treated in the way in which 
a pianist treats a full score: that the player should not 
aim at sounding every note, but only the notes which 
really matter. Reger himself played his compositions in 
this way, and sometimes other people’s compositions as 
well. But then he was not nearly so good a pianist as 
Mr. Lamond, who not only played all the notes, but 
succeeded in giving an idea of the nobility and loftiness 
which lie behind the Variations and Fugue. 

The theme on which Reger wrote these variations 
comes from one of the Church Cantatas, and it was 
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Greetings! 


Did you ‘Nugget’ your boots this morning ? 























APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BUDE COUNTY SCHOOL. 
ANTED, in January, a SENIOR MISTRESS with 


French as principal subject. Drawing a recommendation, and 
interest in games desirable. 
Salary, £218—£405, according to experience. 
Applications should be sent to the HEADMASTER, County School, 
Bude, N. Cornwall. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, 
Truro. 
December 19th, 1921. 


SALFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ROYAL be gg COLLEGE. 
Principal—B. PRENTICE, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
A PPLICATIONS are gee oe for the following appoint- 
ments :— 

(a) ASSISTANT LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY. Experience of 
Physical Chemistry and Applied Chemistry (Cotton Dyeing) desirable. 
G Honours Degree 

(6) LECTURER IN PHYSICS. Graduate of & British University. 

Burnham salary scale both posts. 

Particulars and forms of application from the undersigned. 

R. MARTIN, 

Secretary. 








Education Office, 
Salford. 





W *apvca IN JANUARY, SENIOR LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION (WOMAN). —Apply immediately to the Principal, 
R. C. Training College, Beverley-road, Hull. 


W Hy BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 
List free, 4 send garments for estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. N.), 97 , Downs Park-road, LONDON, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 
99, Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 

Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 
Under-Insurance may mean Bankruptcy. 
Inability to replace property and goods not covered 


by insurance may mean bankruptcy. Complete pro- 
tection can be secured by adequate insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co., LTD., 
142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
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YOU CANNOT BE A LIFE- 
BOAT MAN ? 


PERHAPS NOT. YET 


YOU CAN PULL AN OAR 
with the splendid men who man the Boats, and help to 
save Valuable lives if you will give WHAT YOU CAN 
AFFORD to support this 
NOBLE and HEROIC SERVICE, 
provided by a CHARITABLE SOCIETY which receives not 
one penny from the — _— Institution is trying to 


HALF A MILLION POUNDS 


for the construction of Motor Life-boats, with their Houses 
and Slipways. Of this sum it still requires 


£370,000. 


Will you send YOUR CONTRIBUTION—a Christmas Gift— 


To-day? 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. gy M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secre 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


22, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 








PUTTICK & SIMPSON= 


[Established 1794] 
LITERARY, FINE ART, AND 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEERS 


Telephone Nos. GERRARD 3716 & 3717 


Valuations undertaken for probate, fire, family 
distribution, etc. 





























47, LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, W.C. 2 


Goddard's ; 


| Plate Powder’ 





































LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


The Right le R. "McKENNA 
Joint Managing Directors; 
F. HYDE 


S. B. MURRAY 


E. W. WOOLLEY 





Reserve Fund 





Subscribed Capital . 
Paid-up Capital 


Deposits (June 30th, /92/) - 


£38,116,815 
10,860,565 
10,860,565 
371,322,381 





HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
OVER 1.550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. 
Over 110 Offices in Ireland 





THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
Over 160 Offices in Scotland 
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Church Cantatas which formed the choral part of the 
programme given by the Bach Choir. The Central Hall 
must be a difficult place for singers. The chorus were 
really singing better than they sounded, and the soloists 
(Miss Lilian Berger, Mr. Steuart Wilson, and Mr. Clive 
Carey) only succeeded because of the clearness of 
their diction, and because, as “ English Singers,’’ they 
have had more experience than most others in the sing- 
ing of English words. The cantata “Jesus took unto 
Him the twelve’’ has a particular interest, because it 
was Bach’s “ trial piece’* on his installation as Cantor 
at Leipzig in 1723. This was said to be its first per- 
formance in England; and an English version had been 
prepared by Mr. Steuart Wilson. It is an admirable 
piece of translation for singing—how good, was proved 
by comparing the bass recitative with the recitatives in 
the other two cantatas. In “Stay with us’’ the bass 
has to sing words which look as if they cxme out of the 
“crib’’ of a Greek play (“ The powers below too often 
seem to have the upper hand; and this reversal is 
because . . .’’). In “ The Sages of Sheba ’’ (translated 
by Mr. Paul England) the English version is adequate ; 
but the recitatives are not translated with the idea of 
their being sung in strict time. Mr. Wilson’s rendering 
had obviously been carefully planned with that object in 
view; and it showed the wonderful dramatic force of 
Bach’s recitative. The cantatas were divided by the 
Brandenburg Concerto for pianoforte, violin, and flute, 
and the French Suite in E major. They were played by 
Mr. Harold Samuel, who appeared again last Saturday 
in a programme devoted entirely to Bach. 

So it seems that the “ celestial nonsense ’’ of Bach 
is still a thing which people like to experience, even in 
this supposedly matter-of-fact country. Music—or, if 
you like, “ musicality ’’—is still the art of reasoning, 
whether the thought is expressed in sound or in 
“ sonorities.”’ 


e BD F. 





Science. 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 


Lorp Ketvin’s determination of the age of the earth 
belongs to the rather limited class of scientific achieve- 
ments which have excited popular attention. The reason 
for its popularity lay in its bearing upon the theory of 
evolution. Lord Kelvin’s estimate was too small to 
supply the needs of the biologists; long after the period 
when the most primitive forms of life were supposed to 
have appeared, the earth, according to Lord Kelvin, was 
still red-hot, and incapable of supporting any form of 
life. The quandary was certainly a serious one ; however 
provisional the geologists and biologists admitted their 
estimates to be, and however accommodating their 
temper, they could not squeeze their facts within Lord 
Kelvin’s framework; as Professor Gregory remarks, a 
score million years was of little more use to geology than 
the seven days of the Pentateuch. Some of the more 
robust spirits rejected Kelvin’s estimate without much 
hesitation, but the ordinary educated man, alike ignorant 
and respectful of mathematics, felt there must be some- 
thing seriously wrong with the theory of evolution. The 
assumptions on which Kelvin based his calculations were 
carefully detailed by him, and they certainly seemed very 
reasonable. Regarding the earth as a cooling sphere, he 
argued back to the time when it was too hot for living 
beings; again, the energy radiated by the sun must be 
obtained chiefly, according to Kelvin, from the sun’s 
gravitational contraction. But even this slow shrinkage 
of the sun was incompetent to account for the sun’s radia- 
tion over a longer past than twenty million years. It 
appeared, then, that the laws of dynamics, the most 
impeccable of all laws, made it necessary to limit the 
geological age of the earth within one or a few score 
million years. 

This question was discussed at the last meeting of 
the British Association, and it is interesting to see the 





way in which the physical and geological arguments can 
now be reconciled. Let us consider, for instance, the 
geological estimates which are based on the saltness of 
the sea. The argument assumes that the sea was origin- 
ally fresh, that the salt was obtained by the denudation 
of rocks, and that the rate of denudation was constant. 
With regard to the first point, the paleontological 
evidence shows that the oldest known fauna has the 
characteristics of a marine fauna; the contrast between 
freshwater and marine faunas is as evident in Paleozoic 
specimens as in contemporary species. So far, therefore, 
as these differences depend upon the salinity of the sea, 
the paleontological evidence does not present us with an 
ancient sea appreciably less salt than the present one. 
To obtain the salt, sodium chloride, the sea must obtain 
the requisite quantities of sodium and of chlorine. When 
the matter is examined in detail, attention being paid to 
the amounts of chlorine and of sodium present in igneous 
rocks, the accepted age of the earth, based on the salinity 
argument, must be multiplied three- or four-fold. Again, 
if the assumption of uniform denudation be examined, it 
is found that the earth has, very probably, sometimes 
changed more slowly than it is now changing. The best- 
known geological estimates of the age of the earth, there- 
fore, may now be very considerably increased. It might 
appear that this would make the discrepancy between the 
physical and geological estimates all the more striking. 
But, in fact, the position is now reversed. The geologist 
is trying, with some difficulty, to fill in the enormous 
period of time with which the physicist now presents him. 

This complete change of front is a consequence of the 
discovery of radio-active substances. In 1906 the present 
Lord Rayleigh made an estimate of the amount of radium 
present in the superficial layers of the earth’s crust. He 
obtained the remarkable result that, if the same propor- 
tion of radium be supposed to extend to a depth of twenty 
miles, then the whole of the earth’s output of heat could 
be accounted for as the thermal output of the radio- 
active substances contained within that layer of the 
earth’s surface. That this amount of radium is the whole 
of the earth’s radium seems a very improbable assump- 
tion. It is now, in fact, difficult to explain why the earth 
is not hotter. Again, both helium and lead are well 
known to be products of the disintegration of radio-active 
substances, and from the amount of these products 
present in certain rocks an age of about one thousand 
million years is obtained. A recent extension of the 
argument gives the enormous figure of 8,000 million years 
as a possible limit for the age of the earth—its age, that 
is to say, as a body suitable for the habitation of living 
beings. If this figure be taken as rather too high, and if 
even the improved geological estimates be taken as rather 
too low, then physics and geology may be regarded as 
agreeing very well as to the age of the earth. 

But there is also Kelvin’s argument from the radia- 
tion of the sun to be considered. As we have seen, he 
found that the immense energy radiation of the sun could 
not have been going on for more than twenty million 
years. But this objection, too, can now be met. The 
study of certain stars has suggested that the energy of 
gravitational contraction is by no means the most con- 
siderable source of energy that a star may possess. There 
are stars which radiate one thousand times as much 
energy as the sun ; the increase of density of such a star, 
due to its contraction, should be very marked. This 
change in its physical condition should be attended by 
other phenomena which can be observed. Changes of 
the magnitude required, however, are not found to occur. 
It is suggested, therefore, that stars may draw upon a 
source of energy which is at present unknown. Lord 
Kelvin’s argument, in this particular also, has been 
invalidated by later knowledge. g. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


Wed. 28. Educational Conference (Bedford College), 


3.— 
‘* Education as a Mission,’”’ Principal Jacks. 


Thurs. 29. Ro al 7 7m vs % Surface Waves on Water and 
uids,’”’ . 
Lectures. ) 


Prof. A. Fleming. (Christmas 
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THE LAST DIVIDEND. 
Theodora Wilson Wilson’s New 


Economic Romance. 
(laternational Bookshop, | Gough Square, E.C.4.) 


Price 2/6, postage 3d.; and 3/6 (cloth), postage 4d. Of all Booksellers, 
or direct from the Author, 10, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 


THE LOTUS LIBRARY, 
23, Market Street, Curzen Street, London, W, 1. 


CATALOGUE No. 2 NOW READY, 
New Books at Reduced Prices. 


























OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. souess, or Valued for PROBATE, 
By HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Sentral 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 


CHINESE ART. cece clay “Figures, 
Pottery and kindred subjects, may be seen at— 


Leslie Chaundy and Company’s Bookshop, 
Number Forty, Maddox Street, London, W.1. 


{Sole London Address. 


B 00KS FOR SALE. — Icones Flore Germanicw, 2nd 
edition, coloured, 22 vols. in 17. Curtis’s British Entomology, 
coloured, 1823-40, in 8 vols. Kirby & Spence’s Entomology, 
2nd edition, 1816, coloured, in 4 vols. Forbes’ Oriental 
Memoirs, 1813, 4 vols., coloured. Gibbon’s Rome, 1813 edition, 
12 vols. Burns’ Works, 1809 edition, 5 vols. Oliver Twist, 
1838 edition, 3 vols. Newgate Calendar, 2 vols. Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 2nd edition, 1778, A to S only. Book of the 
Dead, 2nd ss edition, with translation. Murray’s English 
Dictionary, complete subscription, 5 vols. bound leather. 
Pausanias’s Description of Greece, 6 vols. 
R. B., c/o THE NaTION AND THE ATHENEUM, 
170, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


B OOKELATES are designed and engraved by Osbornes, 
27, Eastcastle-street, London, W.1. Original designs, exclusive 
to each client. 


UTHOR’S MS. and GENERAL TYPEWRITING WORK. 

High quality work. ls. 2d. per 1,000 words, carbon copy 

— —GIBSON- PHILLIPS AGENCY, 4, Dorset-street, Fleet-street, 
ndo 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all kinds 
dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. Twenty 
years’ experience. Please note new address: 935 and 94, Chancery 
Lane, Londan, 2 


























BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 @ year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorlands, between 600 and 700 
fect above sea-level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 





OPERA. 











PRINCES THEATRE 


RUPERT D'OYLY CARTE’S SEASON OF 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 


DEC. 19, “ THE MIKADO,” 
AND EVERY EVENING, 8.15. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
JAN. 2, “H.M.S. PINAFORE.” JAN. 9, “ lOLANTHE.” 














THEATRES. 








ADELPHI strana (Ger, 2645.) 


EVENINGS at 8. MATINEES, WEDS. and SATS, at &. 
THE GOLDEN MOTH 
W. H. BERRY. 
ROBERT MICHAELIS, THORPE BAPES, CICELY DEBENHAM, 
NANCIE LOVAT, BARBARA ROBERTS, SYLVIA LESLIE, 
GRACE GLOVER, MISQUETTE and 
XMAS WEEK TWICE DAILY, 2 A. . 











ALHAMBRA Hiner GER SQUARE. 


GERRARD 5064. 
Manager Director: SIR OSW. OLL. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATS., WEDS. & SATS., at 2.30. 
MATS. XMAS WEEK, pe > Bay “a 26th), TUESDAY 
Dec. 7a), om ¥ (Dec. 3lst). 

OTHE RUSSIAN BALLET 
M. SERGE DIAGHILEFF presents 
“THE SLEEPING PRINCESS.” 
Music by P. Tchaikovsky. Mise-en-Scene by Leon Bakst. 











EVERYMAN THEATRE 


em Hampstead Tube Station Hampstead 7224. 
MONDAY NEXT, , S EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 


By GRANVILLE BARKER and LAURENCE HAUSMAN. 
Music by JOSEPH MORAT. 
MONDAY NEXT, & DAILY, at 2.30, 
THE IRISH Pee IN “ THE SHADOW on ‘THE GLEN” 
“THE BUILDING FUND 











“THE OLD VIC” 


Hop. 1200. Opposite Waterleo Station. 
Mon., Tues., Wed. & Fri., Dec. 26, 27, 28 & W, at 7.5; 
Mats., Mon., Dec. 26, at 2.30, Thurs., Dec. 29, at 2, 

“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 


Opera: Thurs. & Sat., Dec. 29 & 31, at 7.30, 
“ MARITANA " (Wallace). 











Mat., Sat., Dec. 31, at 2.30, ‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING." 











AMUSEMENTS. 
COLISEUM 


Twice DAILY, at 2.30 AND ne 
XMAS WEEE: 
GROCK & “PARTNER”; ARTHUR PRINCE & “JIM”; 
LOIE FULLER’S DANCERS; GEORGE & BUTCHER; 
ELLIOTT SAVONAS; Rupert Ingalese; Togan & Geneva; 
Sam Barton; Pathe Gazette. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 








Pe ARNG CROSS. 
hone : GERRARD 7540. 











THE VYNE IN HAMPSHIRE 
Stations: BRAMLEY (G.W.R.) & BASINGSTOKE. 


Next term begins January 16. 


Prospectus on application to the Headmistress. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, GRINDLEFORD, DERBYSHIRE. 
A “New Ideals” school for girls and boys in the Peak district. 
Boarders taken from seven years of age. Very healthy climate. 
Large playing fields. Moderate fees. 
Rev. F. W. PIGOTT, M.A. (Oxon), Principal. 


IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Norman 


acMunn (B.A. ‘Oxon. i" author of “ The Child’s Path to Free- 
dom” (Bell): an education based on realities and the discipline of 
life. Prospectus on application. 


MONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN.—Boarders from 
three years old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Montessori 
ag consented to edvise on all matters of educational method. Director, 
A. Claremont, B.Sc.—Apply Rev. C. GRANT, St. George’s, Harpenden. 














STOLL PICTURE THEATRE 


KINGSWAY. Man. Dir.: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 

CLOSED SUNDAY NEXT (Christmas Day). 
Boxing Day, Tues., & Wed., 2 to 10.0.—H. V. Esmond’s great 
Stage Success, “ELIZA COMES TO STAY,” featuring Viola 
Dana, and Robert Chambers’ novel, “ THE’ a ~~ SEX,” 
featuring Merion Davis, &c. Next Thurs., Fri., » 2 to 10.30.— 
All-Star Cast in “THE DEVIL'S PASS KEY = “and Harold 
Lloyd in “HIGH AND DIZZY,” &c. 
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TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 


5 meg oo and Ladies. First- thro 
Jan. 5.—Holiday Tour, Algeria-Tunisia. Sy _ 
Feb. 3.—Great Cities of Italy. 5 weeks, 98 ens. 
Feb. ea oe pay: Africa. 

e@ Garden o ” (de luxe 31-33 
Mar. 15.—Spain and Morocco. ' 5 wake. in ~ 
Pregrammes of these and other tours from os BI 

159, Auckland Road, S.E. 1 SHOP, FRGS,, 











NORWIOH UNION FIRE OFFICER 
Feunded 1797. 
Huap Orrices: NORWICH and 80, FLEET STREET, B.C.4. 
Cur { 71 and 72, King William Street, E.C.4 


71, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2 (Marin 
LONDON BRANCHES | 39’ §¢. James’ Street, W. (Marine). 


CLAIMS PAID EXCBED... £43,000,0e0. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 





REFORMED INNS. 


SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels 
A Managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association Ltd. 
Take £1 agg (maximum dividend 74 p.c.) or 6 p.c. Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent-street, W. 1. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. Lift. 
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The Geek's Pooks. 


d to 
Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considere 

be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom hooks published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


ee PHILOSOPHY. 
Braun (A. A.). The Radio-Orbicular 
t. Grafton, 10/6 n. 

ens ateomme. Descartes (Les Maitres de la Pensée Francaise). 
Paris, Plon, 9fr. 

Leuba (James #H.). 
Court Publishing Co., 

Spare (Austin Osman). 
Pl. Morland Press, 


(Spider-Web) Process of 


The Belief in God and Immortality. 
149, Strand, W.C. 
The Focus of Life : 

21/ 


Open 
2/- n. 
the Mutterings of Ados. 


RELIGION. 

e . The Eagle Life; and other Studies in the Ol 

coe Oe Se Friend r the Road; and other Studies in the 

Gospels. Hodder & Stoughton, 5/- n. each 

*More (Paul Elmer). The Religion of Plato. 
(Milford), 10/6 n 

= (Paul). The 


Princeton Univ. Press 


Scourge of Christ. Madras, Ganesh & Co., 


Shonin. (Shinran). Buddhist Psalms. Yamabe and 


L. Adams Beck. Murray, 3/6 n. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
Cassel (Gustav). The World's Monetary Problems: Two Memoranda. 
Constable, 3/6 n. 
Hazell (W. Comat. Contes 7 
d Leverhulme. sbe n 
mm... (W.). The Mining Crisis: its History and Meaning to all 
Workers. Simpkin & Marshall, 2/6 n. 
MacDonald (William). A New Constitution for a New America. 
York, B. W. Huebsch, $2. 
March (L.), Moret (J.), and _ others. 
VEconomique. Paris, Colin, 20fr. 
Southerns (L.). Physical Economics: an Essay 
Principles. Labor Publishing Co., 2/6 n. 
Vaswani (T. L.). My Motherland. Madras, Ganesh & Co., 
Vowles (Hugh P.). Under New ae 
Men and Others. Allen & Unwin 
Zum Jahrestag der Proletarischen Revolution in Russland, 1817-21. 
Hamburg 8, C. Hoym, Brandstwiete, 58, 2m. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
La Physique Théorique Nouvelle. 


Manufacturers. Foreword by 


New 


Problémes actuels de 


on Fundamental 


lrup. 8an. 
a Book for Business 


Pacotte (Julien). 
Villars, 12fr. 
Thomson (Prof. J. Arthur). 

Lectures. Tl. 


Paris, Gauthier- 


The Haunts of Life: Royal Institution 


Melrose, 9/- n 


FINE ARTS. 
Barbizon House, 1921. An hey strated Record. 
8, Henrietta St., W.1, 
*British Water- Color Painting of To-day. 
“The Studio,” 10/6 


D. Croal Thomson, 


Ed. by Geoffrey Holme. 
MUSIC. 

Marston (George), ed. Shanties. Tunes by Doris Allen. 
Horsnell & Roberts, 2/- 

Newton (John). Sixty-five Don'ts for Church Organists. 
Heffer, 1/- n. 
Rorke (J. D. M.). 

Walker. 


Petersfield, 
Cambridge, 


A Musical Pilgrim’s Progress. Pref. by Ernest 


Milford, 4/6 n 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 

*Capablanca (J. R.). Chess Fundamentals. I). 

Macmahon (Major P. A.). 
Univ. Press, 12/- n 


Bell, 10/6 n. 
New Mathematical Pastimes. Cambridge 


LITERATURE. 

*Demosthenes. Orationes. Recognovit W. Rennie. Vol. II., Part IT. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 3/6, 4/6, and 6/6 n. —— ———e 

Doreau (Francois-Marie). Une de mes Vies. Paris, Emile-Paul. 

Gourmont (Remy de). Lettres 4 Sixtine. Paris, Mercure de France, 
6fr. 

King (Richard). Below the 
Lane, 6/- 

Life and Outer’ Series. 11. Truth and Beauty.—12. 
Anthologies selected fi T. Burke. Cape, 2/6 n. each. 

*Plato. The Laws of Pla Ed. by E. B. England. 
2 vols. Manchester Univ. Press (Longmans), 10/- n. 

*Stearns (Marold). America and the Young Intellectual. 
Doran Co., $1.50 n. 

Tremayne (Sydney). Tatlings: Epigrams. Il. by Fish. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Alien (A. M.). Catherine of Siena. Cambridge, Heffer (Simpkin & 
Marshall), 4/6 n 
Bolus (John). Shires and Spires. Grant Richards, 3/6 n. 
Cook (H. Caldwell), ed. Homework and Hobbyhorses: New Poems 
by Boys of the Perse School. Batsford, 3/6 n 
o— Sraeneeieg. Six Plays. Introd. by Cecil Sharp. 
effer - 
*Hauptmann (Gerhart). 
8. Fischer. 
*Money-Coutts (Hugh). A Ballad of Corfe; and other Poems. 
Richards, 3/6 n 
Redpath (Bontrice). White Lilac. Lane, 3/6 n. 
Régnier (Henri de). Vestigia Flamme. Paris, Mercure de France, Tir. 
Sephton (Geoffrey). In Pandean Vale. Il. by the Marquis F. Bayros. 
Zurich, AMalthea Publishing Office. 
Sitwell (Edith), ed. Wheels, 1921 (Sixth Cycle). 
arrow (Arthur Goldsmith). The 
H. A. Vachell. Murray, 9/- n. 
Summers (Montague), ed. Restoration Comedies: The Dagens 
Wedding: The London Cuckolds; Sir Courtly Nice. Cape, a 
*Turner (W. J.). In Time like Glass. Sidgwick & Jackson, §/- 
Vallieres (George). L’Amoureuse: Chanson. Paris, Emile- Paul.’ 


FICTION. 
It Is Written. E. Macdonald, 7/6 n. 
Mr. Paul. Woodcuts by Stephen Bone. 


orie). Roccoco. Odhams, 7/6 n. 
eyer (M.). Vers l'Ouest. Paris, Renaissance du Livre, 


The Gift of Paul 


Surface: Footnotes to the Everyday. 


Life and Art. 


“Few York, 


Lane, 5/- n 


Cambridge, 


Anne: ein Laindliches Liebesgedicht. Berlin, 


Grant 


Daniel, 3/6 n. 
Dayspring. Foreword by 


By (Lilian). 
one (Gertrud 


ie). 
aay 6 n. 
Bowen (Mar 
a 


Cape, 


m 5" (Warrington). 
Dinnis (Enid). Once Upon Eternity. 
Durkin (Dougias). The Lobstick Trail. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6 n. 
Edsohmid (Kasimir). Frauen. Berlin, P. Cassirer, 22m. 

*Ewart (Wilfrid). 


Way of Revelation. —-*, 7/6 n. 
Gerard (Morice). The King Waits. Odhams, 7/6 n. 


Clermont. 


Sands, 4/6 n. 


Heinemann, 





¥ 


v 





Gillman (Gurner). There is a Tide. Stanley Paul, 8/6 n. 

Gould (Nat). The Blue Ribbon .—A Long Shot. Long, 2/- n. each. 

Govoni (Corrado). Anche l’Ombra e Sole. Milan, Mondadori, 8 lire. 

Grant (Douglas). Booty. Hurst & Blackett, we n. 

Great Image (The). By Pan. Odhams, 7/6 1 

Grimshaw (Beitrice). The Little Red Speck. + “eames 8/6 n. 

Hudson (Stephen). Elinor Colhouse. Secker, 5/- 

Irwin (Will), Columbine Time. Boston, Mass., Stratford pe $1.75. 

Keable (Robert). The Mother of All Living. Constable, 7/6 

Leslie (Henrietta). Belsavage. Page & Co., 11, Gower St., 7/6. 

Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc). What Timmy Did. Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 

McAimon (Robert). A Hasty Bunch. Dijon, Darantiére. 

—. (c. C.). Mr. Francis Newnes. Burns & Oates, 3/6 and 
n. 


Medici (Carlo H. de’). 


Gomorio. Milan, Facchi, 10 lire. 
Merrel (Concordia). 


Love and Diana. Selwyn & Blount, 7/6 n. 

Montfort (Eugenio). La Turca. Valencia, Prometeo, 4 pes. 

*Muir (Ward). Crossing Piccadilly Circus. Heinemann, 7/- n 

Mundy (Taib»t). Guns of the Gods. Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 

Nicolson (Harold). Sweet Waters. Constable, 7/6 n 

Northcote (Amyas). In Ghostly Company. Lane, 7/6 n. 

Pilcher (T. D.). East is East. Lane, 7/6 n. 

Romanes (Mrs G. J.). A Great Mistake. Sands, 7/6 

—_ (Michael). Three Tales of the Times. Dublin. “Talbot Press, 
-n. 

Scott (Mary F.). The Diary of an “ Odd” 

Williams (Ariadna and Haroid). Hosts of Darkness. 

Yorke (Curtis). Briony. Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES 
Bourcart (Jacques). L’Albanie et les Albanais. 19 pl. 


ssard, 12fr. 

Cruveithier (P.). Les Principaux Résultats des Nouvelles Fouilles 
de Suse. Paris, Geuthner, 7.50fr. 

Fletcher (George), ed. Ulster. Il.—Munster. Il. 
Press, 6/6 n. each. 

Maxwell (Donald). Unknown Kent. 

Paris and its Environs. Ed. by Findlay Muirhead and Marcel 
Monmarche (Blue Guides). Maps. Macmillan, 12/- n 

Philips’ Contour Map of Central Europe. Cloth, dissected to fold in 


case, 27/6 n. 
Romayne (Leicester). The Blue Skies of Portugal. 


panhia Portugueza, Rue da Boavista, 321. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
John Mackintosh. Il. 


Woman. Melrose, 6/- n. 


Constable, 7/6 n. 
Paris, 


Cambridge Univ. 
Il. by the Author. Lane, 12/6 n. 


Oporto, Com- 


at (G. W.). Hodder & Stoughton, 


Lane, 


n 
Deliue (Louis). 


Charlie Chaplin. Il. Tr. by Hamish Miles. 


“Dostoyevsky (Aimée). Fyodor Dostoyevsky : 


a Study. Heinemann, 


Tr. 


“Eucken "(Rudolt). His Life, Work, and Travels. by Joseph 


eCabe. Fisher Unwin, 10/6 n 
Geer (Walter). Napoleon Ill. A. 
Cape, 30/- n. 
Geer (Walter), ed. Recollections of the Revolution and the Empire. 
From the Journal of the Marquise de la Tour du Pin. Pl. Cape, 


/-n. 
Gheusi (P. B.). Gallieni, 1849-1916. Paris, Charpentier, 6fr. 75. 
Hodgkin (George Lioyd), 1880-1918. Ed. by Lucy Violet Hodgkin. 
Friends’ Bookshop, 140, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
Lacour-Gayet (G.). Bonaparte : un Chapitre du Centenaire de 
Paris, Gauthier-Villars, 15fr. 


Napoléon. Il. 
Mahon (Major-Gen. R. H.). Life of “erg the Hon. James Murray, 
Murray, 21/- 


a Builder of Canada. Il. 
The Quick- -Step of ‘on Emperor : 


; Romance of an Emperor. 


Messervy (George P.). Maximilian 
of Mexico. Grant Richards, 12/6 n 
we. Se Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Favil Press, 24, Peel St., 
I 
Sanders (E. K.). Jacques Bénigne Bossuet: a Study. S.P.C.K., 15/- 
*Zweig (Stefan). Romain Rolland, the Man = his Work. Tr. 
Eden and Cedar Paul. Allen & Unwin, 16/- 


HISTORY. 
Europe, 1789-1920. Maps. 


D'un Siecle a l'Autre: Chronique d’une 
Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 7fr. 
13th vol. Allen & Unwin, 5/- n. 


oy 


wae (Edward Raymond). 
-n 


Valois (Georges). 
Génération. 
Year 1921. Il. 


Heinemann, 


WAR. 


eee (S.). From the Somme to the Rhine. Lane, 

Carey (G. V.), ed. The War List of the University of Cambridge, 
1914-18. Cambridge Univ. Press, 20/- n. 

Douin (Georges). L’Attaque du Canal de Suez 
Paris, Delagrave, 15fr. 

Lucas (Sir Charles). The Empire at War. 

Mullins (Claud). The Leipzig Trials. 
Witherby, 8/6 n 

War Compancation Court. 
Kingsway, 7/6 n. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Bodkin (M. McD.). The Rebels: a Remance of 1798.—Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald: an Historical Romance.—True Man and Traitor; or, 
| el — of Emmet. Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin), 

/- n. eac 
ome (Julian), 


1” 


Maps. 


(3 Février, 1915). 


Vol. I. ll. Milford, 15/- n. 
Introd. by Sir Ernest Pollock. 


First Report. H.M.S.O., 


Imperial House, 


ed. The People’s Marx. Popular Ed. of 

International Bookshops, 10, Johnson’s Court, E.C. 4. 

Clark (J. Willis). A Concise Guide to Cambridge. 7th ed. Cambridge, 
Bowes & Bowes, 1/9 n. 


Duffin (H. C.). Thomas Hardy: a Study of the Wessex Novels. 


2nd _ ed. anchester Univ. Press (Longmans), 7/6 n. 

Emin (Emin Joseph). The Life and Adventures of Emin Joseph Emin, 
1726-1809. Written in English by himself. Ed. by Amy Apcar. 
Luzac, ~~ 

Foster (Ww. z The Great Steel Strike and its Lessons. 2nd ed. 
Daniel, 7/6 n. 

Gissing (George). The ey Papers of Henry Ryecroft. 16th im- 
pression. Constable, 7/6 

Grant (Madison). The Fassing of the Great Race. 4th ed., with 
Documentary Supplement and maps. Bell, 14/- n. 

| (Count). The Life and Times of Master John Hus. Dent, 

Metcalfe (Cranstoun). The Lowly Estate. Melrose, 3/6 n 

— wee W.), ed. Trial of A. J. Monson. Edinburgh, W. Hodge & 

o’ Grady (Standish).. -— and his Companions. Dublin, Talbot Press 
(Fisher Unwin), 5 

Oppenheim >. International Law. Vol. II. War and Neutrality. 
Srd ed. Ed. by R. F. Roxburgh. Longmans, 36/- _ 

Roberts (Th e G.). The Exiled Lover. Long, 2/- 

Smith (John). Old Scottish Clockmakers, 1453-1850. 0 il. 2nd ed. 
Oliver & Boyd, 24/- n. 

Watson (Malcolm). The Prevention of Malaria in the Federated 
Malay States. 2nd ed., revised and enlarged. Il. Murray, 36/- n. 








Ate: 


